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Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of 
Geography—Revised 


Published in a two-book or a four-book series, 
these geographies are superb examples of up-to-date 
textbooks. They treat industry and commerce in a 
vivid, comprehensive way, and constantly emphasize 
the human side of geography. Their style attracts 
and holds the interest of boys and girls; their maps 
and pictures are remarkably beautiful; they give 
up-to-date information and changes wrought by 
the World War. 


Yory Hour Readers Revised and Story 
Hour Readings 


The newest and most highly perfected series of 
readers for teaching the mechanics of reading and 
for implanting in the young pupil’s mind a love 
for reading. The rich content method is accompanied 
by comprehensive work in phonetics. 

















Story Hour Readings (grades four to eight inclu- 
sive) provide delightful selections representing the 
best of both classic and modern writers. These 
books offer the kind of reading material especially 
needed by schools today because it is strong in its 
training of character and in the ideals of citizenship. 


The Hollis Dann Music Course 


This Course has several distinctive features which 
entitle it to its established leadership among many 
Systems of school music. Some of these are: (1) The 
expert treatment of the problem of Tone-Quality; 
(2) the exceptionally careful grading of all the ma- 
terial; (3) the provision for individual recitation; 
(4) the teaching of the silent reading of music be- 
fore singing; (5) the close agreement between the 
words of the verses and the accents of the music. 








Textbooks of Exceptional Merit 


Hamilton's Essentials of Arithmetic 
Lower Grades—Middle Grades—Higher Grades 


These arithmetics are ideal for elementary grades 
because they lay thorough foundations and at the 
same time arouse the pupil’s interest and am- 
bition. Every phase of the work is marked by sim- 
plicity and clearness. The numerous illustrations 
are valuable aids, Special features of these books 
are: (1) Correct interpretation of problems; (2) 
Short methods; (3) Training in the making of men- 
tal estimates; (4) “Personal interest” problems; 
(5) Thorough drill work. 


Pearson and Kirchwey’s Essentials of 
English 


Lower Grades—Middle Grades—Higher Grades 


This series gives pupils a good all-round training 
in English. In doing this it utilizes their everyday 
experiences. They learn to build well-knit, logical 
paragraphs and to express themselves in a free and 
natural style. Grammar study is closely united 
with the composition work. Stress is laid on com- 
munity interests, good citizenship, and patriotism. 








Pearson and Suzzailo’s Essentials of 





Spelling 


Lower Grades—Middle Grades—Higher Grades 


The vocabulary in these books is based on the 
examination of thousands of children’s compositions. 
Strong features are: The careful selection of words; 
large amount of dictation sentences to provide re- 
view of the words taught; the grading of the lessons; 
the definite directions for teachers. All of the 1,000 
words of the Ayres’ Measuring Scale are given here. 
The “One Hundred Demons” are thoroughly taught. 
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~ What Is Americanism? || Campaigns for 
vce 1) better health 


G. M. Witson, Ph.D. 
Professor of Education 


j ? have been carried on in the last i 
Boston University S00. yoort Be 


communities over the entire United States, 
A compilation of some of the noblest and | Through the work of the schools and various or- 
most patriotic utterances of our national a ae oe as Child Health Organization 
jeaders, beginning with contemporary || amd the Junior Red Cross, there has been aroused 
> ; ; , ’ in- 
— = as 9 ta ogg pert creased demand for books that teach the facts of 
Wikon, Warren G. Harding, and going || iyiene ms ml scenic man 
Samuel Adams. New-World Health Series was written to fill this 
: need. In three books—Primer of Hygiene, 
In the ideals expressed by these lead- | Primer of Sanitation, and Primer of Physiology 
ers in their speeches and writings lies the —the facts of hygiene are presented in a way 
answer to the titl—What is American- | that will develop the right mental attitude to the 
ism? subject, establish good health habits, and make 
Brief accounts of the public services of the individual intelligent in his effort for health. 
these famous men and women are also in- 
cluded. Each section is followed by ques- 
tions and problems for study, and a glos- 
vi at the back explains all difficult | Write for descriptive bulletins. 


It can be used as a reader in the seventh | qe 
and eighth grades and junior high school, 
or as a textbook in high schools giving 
courses in American ideals, ORLD B K CO ANY 
1 | W OO MP 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY | | Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


| Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland and Manil 
New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco i “eng 





The wide use of New-World Health Series in- 
dicates that it supplies the material required in 
teaching twentieth century hygiene. 


























- THREE-BOOK HISTORY SERIES 
_ Bourne and Benton’s Story of America and 
Great Americans 





the influences that have helped to make great Americans. Easy enough 


The story of the history that great Americans have helped to make, and of 
for the fifth grade. 


Bourne and Benton’s Introductory American History 


Revised edition. A clear and interesting story of the European background 
and of the explorers and early colonists. 


Bourne and Benton’s History of the United States 


Revised edition, with much new matter and many new illustrations. While 
thoroughly up to date, the book retains its unique excellence. It traces the 
growth of the nation through the life of the people. and gives prominence 
to social and industrial progress. 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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Department of Superintendence, Cincinnati, 
February 22-26, 1925. 





STATE OF MAINE ISSUE 


The issue of the Journal of Education next 
week, September 11, will be devoted largely to 
Education in Maine, Past and Present. 5o tar 
as known there is no one in educational work 
anywhere who has known Maine as extensively 
and intensively for as many years as has the 
editor of the Journal of Education, who has 
known intimately every state superintendent 
of Maine. While he was born in Massa- 
chusetts, every relative on his father’s and 
mother’s side was a native of Maine, and had 
always lived in Maine up to the time that his 
parents came to Massachusetts in 1841, so that 
he visited all the way from Gorham to the 
frontier towns on the border of Aroostook 
County from the time he was six years of age. 
His first teaching was in Maine, and he was a 
student at Kent’s Hill. 

He has lectured or made public addresses in 
117 communities in Maine. He has spoken in 
every college and Normal School and in every 
city in the state. 

With State Superintendents Stetson, Smith, 
and Thomas he has made extensive tours of 
inspection of schools. 

The editor’s appreciation of the State of 
Maine has led to many requests for such a 


presentation of “The State of Maine” as will 
appear in the Journal of Education next week. 

Arrangements have been made for the exten- 
sive circulation of the issue of September 11 
throughout the state. 


@-«-@-e-@ 
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The American public schools are of the people, for 
the people, and by the people-—John J. Tigert. 
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SENSIBLE ST. LOUIS 


So that worthy boys and girls who desire 
the benefits of a higher education, but lack 
the means, may not be forced to forego this 
training in their younger years, fifteen 
prominent St. Louis business and _profes- 
sional men stand sponsor for a movement to 
furnish such funds. 

The Washington University Students’ Loan 
and Scholarship Association, now seeking in- 
corporation in the local courts, plans a fund 
of two million dollars or more from which 
loans would be made to deserving students 
seeking training in Washington University or 
other St. Louis institutions. 

Washington University 
cities have expressed their willingness to 
assist in the movement and a committee of 
one hundred alumni is now being chosen. 

Tuition fees and other expenses, if needed, 
would be paid to deserving students, for part 
of one year, for one or more years, or for the 
full four-year course. Gradual repayment of 
the loans following graduation will make the 
fund a revolving one, enabling the association 
to help thousands of boys and girls in future 
years, 


alumni in other 





pow 
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TWO BEST YEARS 


Two years ago this week Miss Isobel R. 
Lay inherited the dual work of office editor 
and business manager, and these have been 
the best years editorially and financially that 
the New England Journal of Education has 
known for several years, and all improvement 
is to be credited to her, and this recognition 
is her due. 

One of her chief achievements is in telling 
the editor what his readers want him to 
write about and what they want him to stop 
writing about. It is almost uncanny the way 
Miss Lay interprets the “atmosphere” of the 
subscribers and advertisers. She sits at the 
office desk while the editor is everywhere ex- 
cept at the office desk, and she knows better 
than he does what it is worth while for him to 
see and hear and tell about, and the editor 
has every reason to believe that Miss Lay 
will make the editor make a better paper for 
subscribers and advertisers this third year of 
her administration than ever before. 








We have already called attention to the 


new Los Angeles university spirit, to the 
notable enlargement of the University of 
Southern California under President Von 


Klein Smid, to the really fabulous extension of 
Pomona College under President Blaisdell, 
to the great gift for a new college overlook- 
ing San Fernando Valley, and now comes a 
story of the New Occidental which started 
modestly at Boyle Heights in 1887. A fire 
tragedy in 1896 sent it to Highland Park, 
which site was abandoned in 1916, when it 
went to the present beautiful campus on 
Eagle Rock. These changes, while always 
spelling progress, gave the public a sense of 
uncertainty as toits future, but now it 
blossoms out with startling plans. It has 
within two years had $500,000 for a Woman’s 
Building at Eagle Rock, a library for 
$250,000, and a modest giver is to provide an 
Administration Building almost regardless of 
cost, making the Occidental of Eagle Rock 
a really magnificent university plant of 
ninety-six acres. 

Now comes a thrilling announcement that 
this is soon to be a famous “ Woman's Occi- 
dental,” while an equally prominent Men’s 
College will be established at Mountain Park 
as a “ Men’s Occidental.” The “ Woman’s Occi- 
dental” will be the second woman’s_ college 
West of Chicago, Mills College being the only 
one at present; and the ‘“Men’s Occidental” 
will be the first men’s college on the Pacific 
coast. 
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The Mountain Park gift of one 
acres by Alphonso E. Bell, of the class of 
1895, is near Santa Monica, although within 


thousand 


the Los Angeles limits. Of this, one hundred 
and fifty acres are to be devoted to the Men’s 
Occidental, and the other eight hundred and 
fifty acres will be sold in restricted lots to 
persons appreciative of such comradeship, 
This will yield upward of a million dollars 
towards building, and the million dollars 
more will be easily raised to provide one of 
the best college plants in the country. 

Both colleges will rigidly restrict the en- 
rollment so as to maintain social character 
as well as scholastic standards. 

President Remsen D. Bird must be 
credited with much of the vision and its 
materialization. 

Los Angeles, that was so lacking in adequate 
opportunities, will now have five of America’s 
best equipped and endowed collegiate institu- 
tions. Southern Branch of the State Univer- 
sity must now move to some new location 
and be given a real University equipment 
and faculty to- compete with the surprising 
array of new university and college  activi- 
ties of Southern California. 

We are not prepared to speak appropri- 
ately of the Institute of Technology at 
Pasadena nor of the University of Redlands, 
further than to say that each of these will in 
due time give an account of itself in ac- 
cord with the spirit of Southern California. 


0-0 $0 oo 


DES MOINES HONORS ITS BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The last meeting of the Teachers’ Federa- 
tion of Des Moines was of such unusual 
character that it seems worthy of note. 

The seven members of the Board of Edu- 
cation were honor guests at a surprise pro- 
gram planned by a committee of the Teach- 
ers’ Federation. The board members were 
led to the stage by Superintendent J. W. 
Studebaker, where they were given an ova- 
tion by the teachers in a song written for 
the occasion. In the program which fol- 
lowed four different departments of school 
activities were represented. A group of 
kindergarten 
and dramatization. 

The Elementary department put on a clever 
little skit called “The Joy School,” in which 
the taxpayer who was _ investigating con- 
ditions and testing the ability of the pupils 


pupils presented a band, songs, 


found himself completely sold to the modern 
ideas of education. 

“The Home Thrift Club” was the name of 
a playlet by the Junior High department, and 
the Senior High department furnished orches- 
tral music. 





Four speakers, representing as many differ- 
ent organizations of the city, paid tribute to 
the work of the Board of Education. 

At the close of the appreciation talks 
seven kindergarten children walked up the 
aisles to the platform and presented to each 
board member a beautiful hand-made book 
bound in tooled leather. 

The books contained twenty pages of 
printed material, listing the most important 
achievements of the present board, and _ the 
outstanding improvements made _ in _ the 
Des Moines school system during the last 
four years. 

Among the improvements mentioned were 
the school building program, the advanta- 
geous purchase of school sites for the 
future, the budget system established, teach- 
ers’ salary schedule, revision of courses of 
study, improvement in the technique of 
classroom instruction, reorganization of the 
attendance department, care of retarded 
children, and equalizing of the teaching load. 

The books were really works of art and 
they were made by the students in the 
school shops. 
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WHO’S WHO AND 


WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH, Stan- 
ford University, is an attractive leader in the 


study of American literature.» We had the 
privilege of enjoying his interpretations in 
several classes at the Logan, Utah, summer 
session. He was there for six weeks, having 
three classes daily. We envied the students 
who had the privilege of getting credits, well 
deserved scholastic credits thus: He practically 
knows every American poem that is worth 
knowing; knows it and all its relations to 
other poetry in all lands. He can place every 
American poem in its cause and effect, in its 
birth and evolution, in its national and inter- 
national relations, in its association with nature 
and human nature. 

In all this there was no reference to his own 
verse, in which there is always a lot of the 
human element with a delightful poetic ring. 
Personally, we have on our tongue’s end several 
rare verses of his. Where in any of the mas- 
ters is there a more human touch of nature 
than in this stanza :— , 


“A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite tender sky, 
The ripe rich tint of the cornfield, 
And the wild geese sailing high; 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod: 
Some of us call it autumn, 
Others call it God.” 


BERT COOPER, agricultural specialist, Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Maryville, has 
demonstrated remarkable ability in country life 
leadership. We said much in his praise when 
he was superintendent of Nodaway County, 
Missouri, but the following tribute in a local 
paper was byaneighbor who gives a prize of 
$100 a year to the student in the public schools 
of Northwest Missouri who presents the best 
notebook on Vitalized Agriculture. The donor 
says :-— 

“In the course of my life I have known 
many splendid men, governors, members of 
Congress, eminent writers, men. of high posi- 
tion in both the Army and Navy, many men of 
fame in professional and business life, but with 
kindly regards for all of them I know of no 
one man who has made a greater contribution 
to the welfare of mankind than Bert Cooper, 
the teacher of Vitalized Agriculture. 

“My purpose in offering this prize is to 
arouse the interest of the country pupils in the 
life about them. I recall very distinctly in my 
own boyhood days that my _ school books 
directed my attention to the. wonderful things 
of the cities and to distant lands. In fact, it 
seems to me that my country school days em- 
phasized everything but rural life. 

“I think the big purpose by this prize is to 
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WHAT THEY DO 


stimulate the child’s observation and at the 
same time teach them an appreciation of rural 
life. I believe that the notebooks are in them- 
selves a real testimony to rural life. 1 can 
imagine no more interesting book than the 
one selected for the prize. To my mind, it has 
an appeal to practically every person, whether 
interested in rural life or otherwise. Looking 
in the window of the average bookstore, you 
would discover no book of such great interest.” 


ERNEST L. SILVER, principal of the New 
Hampshire State Teachers College, Plymouth, 
was honored by Dartmouth College at the 
recent commencement with the degree of Doc- 
tor of Pedagogy. Dr. Silver has played an im- 
portant part in New Hampshire’s educational 
activity. He is one of the few Western men 
who have come to New Hampshire and attained 
large permanent influence in educational leader- 
ship. The history of the school at Plymouth 
has been one of the most interesting of 
teacher-training institutions in New England, 
and its remarkable growth in enrollment, in 
equipment and in professional standardization 
under Dr. Silver justifies the honor Dartmouth 
bestows upon him. 


WILLIAM H. LYNCH, field representative 
of Missouri Teachers College, Springfield, 
graduated from the Missouri State University 
in 1868. Professor Lynch was in the Union 
Army from Missouri, and he entered the Uni- 
versity soon after he was mustered out. We 
doubt if any one has meant more to Ozark 
youth than he. 





ELMER VERNER McCOLLUM, professor 
of biochemistry, Johns Hopkins University, has 
made large scientific contributions to the 
newer knowledge of nutrition. We have never 
had an opportunity to listen to a scientist on 
the relation of diet to health and disease who 
approaches Professor McCollum in knowledge 
of the chemistry of living organism. He is so 
scientifically familiar with every development 
of biological chemistry that he speaks with 
authority. At the Logan Agricultural Coliege 
summer session he started in the ordinary 
classroom, but had to move at once to a 
double classroom and soon after to a _ hall, 
which was filled to standing capacity. At the 
closing lecture of the six weeks’ credit-earning 
course the students in almost wild appreciation 
presented him with an elegant gold watch. We 
had known nothing like it in a college summer 
school. 


LLOYD D. FELTON, Harvard Medical 


School, has perfected a serum treatment for 
pneumonia which seems destined to save in 
the United States alone 45,000 lives a year. 
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REFRESHING PITTSBURGH REPORT 


{Marcus Aaron, president of the Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, presented a highly interesting 


report of the school affairs of the city.] 


Notwithstanding the largely increased cost 
of public education in recent years, the cost 
per pupil served has not increased in as 
great a ratio as the general level of costs and 
commodity prices. Comparative costs per 
pupil in the elementary and in the senior 
high schools for the years 1913 and 1923 fol- 
low :— 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Per Cent 
1913 1923 1923 Cost is 
of 1913 Cost 














Salaries $41.64 81.10 195 
Supplies and Expenses 11.36 15.54 37 
Total $53.00 $96.64 182 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Per Cent 

1913 1923 1923 Cost 1s 

of 1913 Cost 
Salaries $92.02 $149.48 162 
Supplies and Expenses 26.00 24.47 94 
Total $118.02 $173.95 147 


In February of this year the index of 
wholesale commodity prices computed by the 
Department of Labor stood at 152 per cent. 
of the 1913 level; the general average of 
wages paid to factory workers, unskilled 
labor, clerks, school teachers, etc., was 210 
per cent. of the 1913 average; rents were ap- 
proximately 165 per cent.; and the general 
cost of living 171 per cent. The weighted 
combination of these four groups,, or the 
general price level, stood at 181 per cent. 

No one responsible for the expenditure of 
public funds can be insensible to the well- 
nigh universal demand for a_ reduction in 
every form of taxation. Hand in hand with 
the cry for lower taxes comes a demand for 
a larger, better and more extended service. 
Insistent everywhere is the call upon the 
schools for a more intensive and at the same 
time more varied curriculum that shall in 
fact as well as in theory provide equal op- 
portunity for the development of the natural 
ability of all the children of all the people; 
demanding, too, for every child his place for 
full time in the schools. 

Our high school enrollment has grown five- 
fold in thirteen years, and the enrollment in 
the elementary schools about twenty-five 
per cent.. The increased cost of living or the 
decreased purchasing power of the dollar is 
also reflected in our costs of operation. Hav- 
ing in mind the fact that pre-war salaries 
were even then altogether inadequate and 
having in mind also the increased service now 
demanded of the schools, there is little pros- 
pect that the cost of efficient operation and 


s 
maintenance of the public schools will ever 
be materially reduced. 

The public’s business, when properly ad- 
ministered, is not unlike private business, 
Costs are governed by the same laws. In 
the long run, people get no better service 
than they pay for, the promise of the dema- 
gogue in public life to the contrary notwith- 
standing. That is not economy’ which 
cheapens the quality. or lessens the quantity 
of necessary service, or which conceals ex- 
penditures by transferring the cost from the 


right to the left pocket of the taxpayer, 
Balancing the budget—always  desirable— 
does not necessarily mean expending less 


money. 

Ninety-three per cent. (93%) of the cost of 
financing the schools of Pittsburgh is paid 
through a local general property (a_real 
estate) tax; the remaining 7% is contributed 
by the state and only to that limited extent 
do all forms of wealth other than real estate 
participate in providing the necessary funds 
for the operation of the schools of Pittsburgh. 

In a free republic a tax is a co-operative 
device for distributing a burden of necessary 
costs fairly among those who should right- 
fully bear it, in order that all people may 
benefit by wholesale handling. . 

It may well be questioned whether the 
second richest commonwealth in America is 
distributing its necessary costs fairly, when, 
reserving to itself every form of taxation 
but that on real estate, it makes such a 
beggarly contribution to the cause of public 
education. Relief can and should come to 
the local school district through materially 
larger appropriation from the state. 

The public welfare demands as our ultimate 
goal not only the equalization of educational 
opportunity throughout the city and_ state, 
but it demands that every child mentally 
endowed and intellectually equipped for fur- 
ther training shall have the opportunity not 
only for acommon school and high school educa- 
tion, but for a college and university train- 
ing as well. It demands, too, that the much 
larger group who are not thus gifted, but 
who are industrially or vocationally minded, 
be given their full chance for the education 
best suited to them. 

To attain that goal, to distribute the bur- 
den of costs fairly among those who should 
rightfully bear it, and to enable our schools 
and universities to function to the highest, 
the state should revise its antiquated system 
of taxation that has not a single supporter 
among students of taxation. Thus, and thus 
only can Pennslyvania take its proper place 
among the states in education. 
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THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 


PAYSON 


Commissioner of Educa 


[On the steps of the Capitol, 


There can be no place better than this, no 


time more opportune, no occasion more appro- 


priate for the representatives: of the school 
teachers of America to renew their expressions 
of faith in the American system of education 
and to rededicate themselves to the fulfilment 
of its high purposes. . 

Ii you would seek the beginnings of the 
American public school you might find them 
there in the cabin of the Mayflower when the 
Pilgrim Fathers gave hand and seal to that 
compact which established, long before the 
Republic was itself created, the basis upon 
which that Republic was to stand. 

So far as we know there was no discussion 
at that time about the founding of schools. 
But this we know. There can be no hope of 
the successful issue of any experiment in de- 
mocracy unless intelligence is widespread 
among the people. So it is not surprising that 
early in the colonial days this democratic 
society founded the public school. 

With the development of democracy and the 
increase of its problems it was inevitable that 
the educational program should itself develop 
and expand. So in the beginning of the last 
century the public school, hitherto a_ local 
neighborhood affair with limited offerings, 
found itself facing the challenge of greater 
service to a young and growing nation whose 
civic and social requirements were no longer 
those of a somewhat primitive civilization. 
The greater expectations of the people with 
reference to the results of education were met 
with a greater liberality in providing the 
means of education and alarger sense of re- 
sponsibility. Thus came the town, county, city 
and state systems of schools, expressing 
larger conceptions of responsibility and creat- 
ing more nearly just methods of support. Thus 
came publicly supported schools forthe train- 
ing of teachers—growing in a little more than 
three-quarters of a century from _ the little 
school at Lexington with its three pupils, to 
the present-day enrollment of tens of thou- 
sands. Thus camea great system of secondary 
education, expanding from a little group of a 
few score in the eighteen seventies to its 
thousands of free public high schools with 
their more than two million students in the 


year that has just closed. Thus came a 
chain of great tax-supported universities, 
the answer of the American States as 


to how far they intend to go in _ the 
education of the people. Thus came within a 
few years a nation-wide and in part nationally 
Supported system of vocational education 
which not only aims to aid youth in choosing 
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and preparing for a vocation but is also the 
answer to the question as to whether the 
American people can and will find a way of 
joining successfully state and federal 
in meeting a national need. 

The fundamental challenge to American edu- 
cation through all these years and amid all 
these changes has been the same.’ It will not 
he different in future years. The American 
public school, now as always, is under express 
responsibility to deliver to the Republic, citi- 
zens who understand and are prepared to meet 
the obligations that citizenship in a Republic 
implies—not some of the obligations but all 
of them. As American teachers serving the 
American people in schools supported by their 
taxes, in schools to which they send in con- 
fidence their children, we cannot and we must 
not forget that the public schools in which we 
teach have been established and are being 
maintained for the paramount purpose of pro- 
viding for this nation a citizenship—civic, in- 
dividual, and social—that shall be sound in 
thought and right in action. Whatever may 
be the somewhat remote and incidental obliga- 
tion to help American youth to understand its 
international obligations, we as American 
teachers—as servants of the Republic—do well 
to keep always in mind that our schools must 
be national in character and national in pur- 
pose. We have within our borders one service 
of supreme importance and that is to teach 
American youth the history, the cost, and the 
meaning of America and her institutions—to 
inculcate loyalty to them and to develop and’ 
foster the high resolve of serving them both im 
time of war and in time of peace. It is not 
enough, however, to deal in generalities. While 
the underlying objective of American educa- 
tion does not change, it must, with the chang- 
ing and expanding needs of society, encounter 
new challenges and find new ways of meeting 
them. 

A foremost challenge of this day in educa- 
tion is that of producing citizens wha respect 
knowledge, are eager in its pursuit and are 
skilful in its use. It is the business of the 
educational institutions to see to it that all 
the truth that has been garnered by men in 
past generations is conserved for the use of 
this generation and passed on for the service 
of succeeding ones. But that is not enough. 
Not only must education conserve knowledge, 
it must constantly seek new truth. It is not 
best that a democratic society should seek to 
standardize or to make uniform the thinking 
of its citizens. America today does not need 
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curious, the inquiring, and the pioneering mind. 

But even here we must not stop. A supreme 
challenge to American education today is that 
it shall produce citizens who know how to 
use and to apply fact and truth, and funda- 
mental principle. Groups and parties and com- 
munities are torn and divided because there is 
a turning away from the scientific method of 
facing and settling questions and a turning to- 
ward far less satisfactory method. We attempt 
to apply tradition—we are moved to words and 
to hasty action by our emotions—we seek the 
weapons of personal and class prejudice—we 
turn most of all to personal, sectional, and 
other selfish interests, and we get as results 
not thoughtful, conclusive, constructive action, 
but high emotional tension, hurt and sore feel- 
ings, and wicked seeking for personal, sec- 
tional, or class advantages. I am not debating 
nor proposing to debate any issue that con- 
fronts the people. I am saying that if you and 
I do our full duty the schools will produce 
with each passing generation a larger number 
of citizens who will face their personal, civic, 
and social problems in the scientific spirit and 
try to solve them on the scientific basis. There- 
in is an educational challenge of the first mag- 
nitude. 

It is likewise a challenge to American edu- 
cation to produce an American citizenship that 
will have a passion for justice that will tolerate 
nothing less than equality before the law and 
that will give no place to unworthy discrim- 
inating distinctions as among citizens. 

Whether the public school or the American 
nation will succeed as a melting pot may well 
be questioned. Whether they will succeed in 
helping people of diverse characteristics to 
dwell together in unity is another question, 
which must be answered in the affirmative if 
the Republic itself is to endure. Mark you— 
there is a difference between uniformity and 
unity. The first is not desirable; the second is 
imperative. There are unfortunately some of 
our adult fellow citizens—in a minority we 
must believe—who seem to think that they can 
serve their country by trying to array class 
against class, section against section, and racial 
group against racial group. These citizens are 
wrong. They are denying to themselves even 
the highest privilege of American citizenship, 
that of standing each day as one believes he 
should stand on the issues of that day alone. 
You are a free American citizen at his best 
when you reserve to yourself the privilege of 
standing with me when you believe I am right 
—and parting with me when you believe I am 
wrong. The attempt to align groups of citizens 
by section, by class, by creed, by race, is 
wrong in principle and utterly destructive of 
the highest good of the whole. The bloc 
principle may be effective in a narrow and sel- 


fish way for a limited time. In the long run 


it will prove a menace to the stability of our 
‘institutions, and to the highest development 
ideals of 


of the best citizenship. 
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teachers, this is true. There are many Ameri- 
can institutions that stand for equality of 
opportunity and for the avoidance of unfair 
discriminations among men. But among them 
all none is or can be so powerful as the public 
school. A challenge therefore to it and to us 
is to produce an American citizenship richer 
in the quality of co-operation, quicker and 
more steadfact to resist appeals that would 
set man against man, readier, while it insists 
on the right of each to his own opinion to 
grant freely the right of the other man to his. 
I repeat,democracy does npt imply uniformity 
of thought or of action. It does imply a unity 
of attitude om certain fundamental things, 
Among these fundamental things none is more 
important than that each citizen has the ffinda- 
mental right to make in his own way his own 
contribution to the life and culture of the 
nation so long as he does not make that con- 
tribution to the detriment or the offence of his 
fellows. 

Modern education must help the modern man 
to live in a modern world. That world is vast 
and intricate and complex. It is also vivid and 
moving and full of spirited challenge to those 
of us who are privileged to live in this age. 
It is not a time for the pessimist nor for the 
prophets of despair. The world is not a wreck 
and civilization is not aruin. It isa time, how- 
ever, when nothing less than the most thought- 
ful attitude must be taken towards the youth 
who are to live and work and serve in the 
decades just ahead. It is not a simple primitive 
existence which they face. There is almost 
no simplicity about it. 

Political machinery is highly organized, 
intricately complex and confusing. Industrial 
life is so complicated, the barriers around it 
so difficult to scale that millions of American 
boys and young men stand confused before the 
choices they must make, with too little help 
in the choosing. The boy of today finds his 
hardest task that of finding his life work and 
the way into it. In such a time education can- 
not be simple. It must be rich in content. 
teeming with varied opportunity and extended 
in the length of its service. This helping the 
modern man to live in a modern world—the 
right adjustment of the individual to his time, 
is a challenge which perhaps comprises all the 
rest. 

The intention of the American people in the 
matter is clear. It is shown in their generous 
appropriations of money for the support of 
schools. It is shown by the great number of 
young men and women who in teacher training 
institutions are preparing for more effective 
service for childhood. It is shown in the vast 
army of more than twenty million young 
Americans, who forgetting—if we but let them 
—differences of creed and party and race, are 
joined in a common enterprise for themselves 
and for the nation. It is shown in the ques- 
tion recently sent to the states from this very 
building in whose shadows we meet, as to 
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whether by constitutional amendment every 
child who lives between the oceans shall be 
guaranteed the years of his youth for growth 


of body and mind and soul. 


The nation looks forward only as it looks 
with the nation’s children. The challenge to 
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you and to me and to the schools we reptesent 
is that we havea vision that sees afar, that 
we cultivate a strength equal to the task set 
for our hands to do, and that we have always 
that devotion to our nation that brings her our 
service without stint and without limit. 





A COWBOY’S PRAYER 


BADGER CLARK 


O Lord, I’ve never lived where churches grow. 

I love creation better as it stood 

That day You finished it so long ago 

And looked upon Your work and called it good. 

I know that others find You in the light 

That’s sifted down through tinted window panes, 
And yet I seem to feel You near tonight 

In this dim, quiet starlight on the plains. 


I thank You, Lord, that I am placed so well, 
That You have made my freedom so complete; 
That I’m no slave of whistle, clock or bell, 

Nor weak-eyed prisoner of wall and street.. 
Just let me live my life as I’ve begun 

And give me work that’s open to the sky; 
Make me a pardner of the wind and sun, 
And I won't ask a life that’s soft or high. 


Let me be easy on the man that’s down; 

Let me be square and generous with all. 

I’m careless sometimes, Lord, when I’m in town, 
But never let ‘em say I'm mean or small! 

Make me as big and open as the plains, 

As honest as the hawse between my knees, 

Clean as the wind that blows behind the rains, 
Free as the hawk that circles down the’breeze! 


Forgive me, Lord, if sometimes I forget. 

You know about the reasons that are hid. 

You understand the things that gall and fret; 
You know me better than my mother did. 

Just keep an eye on all that’s done and said 
And right me, sometimes, when I turn aside, 
And guide me on the long, dim trail ahead 
That stretches upward toward the Great Divide. 





TEACHING OF READING AS A PART OF EDUCATION 


ALEXANDER 


MEIKLEJOHN 


[Abstract of address before American Library Association.] 


America’s problem is to find a way for one 
hundred million: people to think out their 
problems together. We are at the begin- 
ning of the greatest adventure of the human 
spirit. 

The four instruments of intellectual inter- 
change are: 1. The Newspaper; 2. The 


Magazine; 3. The Book; 4. Speech.  Libra- 
tians have the first three in their charge. 
What are they going to do with them to 


make many minds into one? 

The striking characteristic of the average 
college graduate is that he does not read 
books—he has read _ his books, he has been 
educated. I believe that the present method 
of instruction in the colleges is a means of 
keeping the students under third-rate minds. 
I believe the professor is the best man in our 
social scheme, but he is a third rater in com- 
parison to the best minds. In philosophy, for 
instance, the first-rate minds are Aristotle, 
Plato, etc. Second, there are men who are of 
importance today, such as James and Dewey. 
Third, there are the rest of us. Our colleges 
try to communicate knowledge by means of 
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speech, by lectures. We have got to stop. 
We have got to begin giving our instructions 
by reading. 

I consider that teaching is a process in 
which two students go together to the great 
minds that the human race possesses, and try 
to find statements of the problems confront- 
ing them which will help them to work out 
their own solutions. 

The great difficulty in our scheme of edu- 
cation is that we are trying to educate the 
child of uneducated people. Home _ influ- 
ences tend to counteract these efforts at educa- 
tion. We are trying to teach reading in a 
society that does not read. 

A people can be a democracy if it can learn 
to read—to get the wealth in store in the 
literature of the race, to weld itself together 
into a single mind. Librarians are charged 
with the education of the older people 
through reading. We want the foreigner, the 
worker, the property owner, the parents— 
everyone, to read. Librarians are in charge 
of the books. Theirs is the _ strategic 
position. 
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The only type of civilization that will ever be at peace, happy, contented, enlighted, re- 
ligious, and able to cope with the great mysteries of suffering and death, is a civili- 
zation whose members are loyally striving, each according to the light God has given him, 
to create something of real value to himself and his fellow-men. Let a man be doing this 
and he will be in the way to win, for himself and for others, all the happiness, all the material 
and spiritual well-being which the universe holds in store for him and for his posterity. 


—L. P. Jacks, Oxford University. 
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Many years ago a smiling, light-hearted man 
left his office in Toledo, Ohio, and went to a 
quiet spot along the winding shore of nearby 
“Ten Mile Creek.” He rowed slowly to the 
centre of the little stream and carefully de- 
posited the contents of a little package in 
the quiet waters. That package contained 
lotus seeds. 

Today the beds of beautiful lotus rear their 
stately heads in every direction on Ten Mile 
Creek—smiles of God’s goodness,— 

“Like saintly vestals, pale in prayer, 
Their pure breath sanctifies the air.” 

They remind thousands of visitors, each 
year, of the thoughtfulness of the genial, 
good-hearted man who planted these exten- 
sive beds so long ago—John E. Gunckel,— 
fisherman, philosopher and famous friend of 
the newsboys. Every year, in August, fresh, 
lovely flowers from these beds are placed 
with affectionate remembrance and with suit- 
able exercises by his newsboy chums upon 
the grave of their beloved “Gunck” in Wood- 
lawn Cemetery. 

Toledo has great distinction in its wonder- 
ful beds of lotus, and has been recently given 
the sobriquet “Lotus City” on this account. 
There are few places in the United States 
where the lotus flourishes so luxuriantly as 
near Toledo, although the plant is found from 
parts of New England to Florida. It grows 
on the Missouri River, in Pennsylvania, in 
Oklahoma and in California, and in many 
parts of the world, including China, India, 
Japan and Egypt. 

The American lotus closely resembles the 
water-lily. Its seed is large and hard. It. is 
not the kind that would appeal to birds, 
having no juicy and nourishing surrounding 
of pulp. The seedpod is designed for float- 
ing. Where it rots away, the seeds fall, and if 
the conditions are suitable the lotus will 
grow. 


The lotus has been a_ greatly admired 
flower in ancient as well as in modern times. 
In Tokyo, Japan, there are great lotus 
shows in midsummer. The lake below 
Uyeno Park shows acres of bluish green 





IN REMEMBRANCE OF JOHN E. GUNCKEL 
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plates of leaves starred with big pink and 
white blossoms. The delighted spectators 
look down from the bridges and tea-houses 
of the little islands straight into the hearts of 
the great flowers. Many visitors come at 
dawn, forming breakfast parties, to watch the 
splendid flowers open their cups with the 
first rays of the sun. 

The Egyptians imagined God sitting on a 
lotus tree, above the watery mud. To them 
the leaves and fruit of the lotus, being round, 
represented “the motion of intellect,” and its 
towering up over mud_ symbolized _ the 
eminence of divine intellect over matter and 
the intellectual sovereignty of God. 

The lotus of Egypt was the “ Nympheza 
Lotus’—the “rose” of ancient Egypt and the 
favorite flower of the country,—featured in 
wreaths and garlands on women’s brows, in 
the hieroglyphics and in Egyptian art and 
mythology. 

In India, also, the lotus has been highly 
esteemed for its beauty and its fragrance. 
The Hindu deities of the different sects are 
often represented seated on a_ lotus-shaped 
throne or on the expanded flower. It sym- 
bolizes the world and also feminine beauty. 

Among the Chinese, too, the honored lotus 
has a similar high significance and poetic 
meaning. 

The name “Lotos” (Latin “Lotus”) origi- 
nated in Greece, where the “Zizyphus Lotus” 
grows which produces a sweet, pleasant fruit 
much used as a food by the poor in South 
Europe and in North Africa. It was this lotus 
which was the source of the “Lotus-eaters” or 
“Lotophagi” of the Homeric legend 
(Odyssey) in which the effect of lotus-eating 
was fancifully described as making the con- 
sumers forget their friends and homes and 
lose all desire to return to their native land, 
their only wish being to live in idleness in 
Lotus-land. The phrase “lotus-eater” thus 
became a popular description for a person 
living in ease and luxury, given wide vogue 
by Tennyson’s felicitous poem :— 

“A land where all things always seem’d the same! 

And round about the keel with faces pale, 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 

The mild-eyed, melancholy Lotos-eaters came.” 





CREEDS 
EDMUND VANCE COOK 


A thousand cults and a thousand creeds; 







Is one a rose and the rest but weeds? 
Or is each one fitted to meet some needs? 
Is your own so great that the rest seem small? 


Then keep it and live it—that’s all. 
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G. BERNARD SHAW ON “ART IN THE SCHOOL” 


ALICE 


LOUISE 


REYNOLDS 


Provo, Utah 


Richard Curle, an English writer, has 
described the wit of George Bernard Shaw as 
“smart and breathless,” and truly it matters 
little whether one meets him in drama _ or 
public lecture, one is constantly impressed 
with his keen witticism, which is in the main 
sparkling and unexpected. 

It was my good fortune to hear sometime 
past his famous lecture, “Music and Drama in 
the Schools,” delivered before the school 
board of the public schools of London and the 
teachers of that city. 

I shall as nearly as possible make a record 
of what Mr. Shaw said on that occasion. 

Mr. Shaw began: “Before delivering this 
lecture I decided to ask permission of the 
board of control to visit the schools, to see 
if the schools are as they were when I 
attended as a boy. When I attended school, 
school was a prison. I found them now, as 
they were then—a prison. Now if pupils 
could come and go as they chose, (as you 
may from my lectures, any of you, who feel 
you are not getting the worth of your money) 
your schools would not be prisons. Such 
procedure would compel the teacher to fur- 
nish something for the pupil of real and vital 
interest to him. 

“You have the privilege of using the Bible in 
the public schools. The Bible is a product of art, 
but as some of you use it, it were far better 
to place the city directory on the blackboard 
and ask that it be committed to memory; it 
would be far more serviceable. 

“The spirit of art is all important. A drama 
not interpreted correctly may give just the 
opposite impression to that the author 
intended to convey. Some people call * Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession’ bad. If the cast can- 
not interpret it, it may be bad, but played as 
it should be played, played as I have seen it 
played, on some occasions, it would make 
crime hideous. 

“T distinctly recall when Wagner’s ‘ Ring’ 
was first presented in London. We had the 
best musicians and the best instruments in 
the United Kingdom, but it did not go. Every 
musician in London knew it was not right; 
people who were not musicians knew that 
something was wrong. 

“Finally, an orchestra from a not very im- 
portant German city was invited to come to 
London and teach the English orchestra how 
to play the music of Wagner’s ‘Ring.’ They 
were not on the whole as skilled musicians, 
and they brought with them a motley set of 
instruments, not nearly. so good as those used 
by the London orchestra; but the moment 
they began everybody knew that at last Lon- 
don was hearing Wagner’s ‘Ring.’ The 
German musicians knew how-to interpret the 
music. 

“T would have in every public school in the 


land a good piano. I should not be so partic- 
ular about pupils running the scales, or 
knowing many of the other technicalities of 
music commonly taught in the public schools. 
I should seek to have a single motif from 
Mozart, Beethoven, or some others of the 
great composers played over and over on the 
piano, until the children learned to 
love the music of the masters. If this were 
done the halls where classic music 1s 
presented would not be abandoned for enter- 
tainment that is both cheap and vulgar. 

“A few evenings ago I found myself in a 
city of Southern England. I was very glad 
that I was in that city, for I recalled the fact 
that the church service there was read in an 
unusually effective manner. So I went to 
the evening service. The church was _ beauti- 
ful in design; all the decorations did but 
heighten the beauty of design; the music was 
good, and the clergyman’s’ voice quite 
exceptional in tone, while the reading of the 
service was most impressive. 

“After church I dropped into one 
theatres to ‘The Girl Who Took the 
Wrong Turning. It was most unfortunate 
for ‘The Girl Who Took the Wrong Turning’ 
that I had attended the church service. 

“Schools are too prone to try to fit the stu- 
dent to the curriculum. They too often in- 
sist on pupils trying to learn something they 
cannot learn. When I was in school they 
told me the lie that if I would study Latin it 
would make the study of all other languages 
easier. It never did, and to this very day I 
cannot translate Latin. If I go into a build- 
ing that has a proverb in French, German, or 
Italian, I can usually extract the meaning, 
but I can never get the meaning from a Latin 
proverb. 

“T know the cheap houses of amusement are 
crowded, and the better plays neglected. 1 
know the public is not found in the theatres 
where my plays are presented. Still there 
are signs of improvement. 

“There was a time, in certain towns in Lan- 
cashire, that the cock fight was the only form 
of amusement that would interest any con- 
siderable number of people. Now they go 
to plays where the conventional hero, 
heroine and villain figure. The dude with his 
hair parted in the middle attracts them. This 
is a step forward, for at least they are getting 
keeping their faces clean 
from such performances. 

“Don’t be fearful of leaving good books 
around. Boys will read them if they can get 
at them. I know a boy of twelve who read 
a volume of Sir Oliver Lodge and said he en- 
joyed it. He had not yet learned his 
father’s excuse, that he was so tired after 
baking buns all day, that he must be amused 
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when he goes to the theatre and must not be 


required to think.” 

Almost an hour was spent in 
after the lecture. Some _ teachers 
most heartily some of his statements, others 
disagreed, while yet others seemed to delight 
much at all that he said. 

During the hour Shaw was at his best. He 


had an opportunity to make _ clear many 
points misunderstood—a thing that _ fre- 


quently happens with Shaw. Occasionally 
persons in the audience grew bitter, greatly 
to their own disadvantage, for the best of 
them were no match for Shaw. 

A critic who writes of Bernard Shaw’s new 
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play, “Androcles and the Lion,” recently pre- 
sented at St. James Theatre, London, rather 
aptly describes the same sort of thing as occurred 
during the hour’s discussion. “It is an old 
tale now to say he is a good shot. He is too 
practiced a hand at discovering the weaknesses 


of men not to get a good hit. He makes 
us all feel a little bit foolish. He touches 
our cherished pretenses, he shows up our 


inconsistencies, 
ence for our 


he assumes to have no rever- 
gods. But he is not always 
grinning. He is serious and wise, and like 
the fools of Shakespeare, has many half sad, 
even half mad things to say, so that he sets 
us wondering why he should be jester at all.” 


2-e-s 





* 


THE BRIDGE BUILDER 


An old man, going a lone highway, 


Came at the evening, cold and gray, 


To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 


The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 


The sullen stream had no fear for him; 


But he turned when safe on the other side 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 
“Old Man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 


“You are wasting your strength with building here; 
Your journey will end with the ending day, 
You never again will pass this way; 


You've crossed the chasm deep and wide; 
Why build you this bridge at even tide?” 


” 


“Good friend, in the path I have come,” he said, 


“There followeth after me today, 


A youth whose feet must pass this way, 


This chasm that has been as naught to me, 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim— 

Good friend, I am building this bridge for him!” 


—Exchange. 


pow wae 





MORAL GUIDANCE IN THE SCHOOL 


REV. E. 








Student, 





I would like to discuss the question, Can our 
schools teach ethics and morality without 
specific religious instruction? Or conversely, 
Does the barring of religious instruction in our 
schools imply a lowering of moral or ethical 
standards? 

Much is being said and written on this mat- 
ter, and I think the subject worthy of some 
further consideration. 

If a textbook on moral guidance is needed, 
it could be gleaned from the progressive moral 
guidance pictured in the books of the Bible. 
But I hardly think such a book is needed. 
Jesus, as we know, set apart twelve Apostles 
for a specific type of guidance, namely, to carry 
on His work and teaching. His words of 
instruction, notably the Sermon on the Mount, 
are simple and comprehensive enough for our 
use. I do not think that these instructions 
apply to a priesthood or ministry alone, any 
more than the parables were intended for the 
populace alone. 





W. HUCKEL 


Harvard Graduate 


School of Education 
When Jesus said “ The tree is known by its 
fruit,” He doubtless had in mind the tangible 
results accruing from the individual acceptance 
of proper standards of conduct. We might call 
moral guidance therefore the skeleton of the 
body of right conduct. 

Moral guidance is not only to reveal the 
way, but also to establish the motive. In this, 
written words and external symbols have no 
part. It is the spirit above and behind these 
which marks the purpose and ends of moral 
guidance. 

St. Paul had probably in mind the difference 
between instruction and guidance when he 
spoke of those who are “ever learning, and 
never able to come to the knowledge of the 
truth.” The aim of moral guidance in the 
school is not to impart facts but to reach this 
knowledge of the truth. It is to help distin- 
guish betweer what St. Paul calls things that 
are lawful and those that edify. As elsewhere 
in the educational field, individual différences 
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play an important part. And moral attain- 
ment is not a matter of averages or of measure- 
ment. 

Moral guidance is neither a mastering of 
facts nor the making of character. Both of 
these have been used as types of moral educa- 
tion in the past, but I venture to say their day 
is over. We need a moral guidance which 
directs activities, for how is character to be 
judged save through observed activities? We 
are more concerned with attitudes than with 
precepts. It is the spirit in the activity that 
counts more than any tabulated results. 

How are we to attain this in the school? We 
want a process that is constructive and not re- 
pressive. Can it not come about simply 
through the guidance of habits and activities? 
While the realization of many important 
truths can only be reached through individual 
experience, guidance in habit-building 
an important part in the moral life. 

Two methods of procedure have been recom- 
mended, and to some extent practiced. (1) 
Some form of ethical instruction and history of 
religions to be provided in connection with 


plays 
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school studies. (2) Religious and moral in- 
struction and guidance to be undertaken by 
the various organized religious bodies, to 
count as (voluntary) study units. 

I think neither of these plans quite meets 
the problem. Is it not wiser that moral guid- 
ance, without any specific religious application, 
should come through the personal influence of 
the teaching staff, in connection with studies 
in which ethics and morals have a_ natural 
place? Much is also to be expected from the. 
pervading moral atmosphere of a school, as 
emanating from those in authority. 

I do not think it is the duty of the schools 
to provide what rightly belongs to the 
churches. Nor if organized religion fails in 
this in any respect is it necessary for the 
schools to give any sort of religious instruc- 
tion. 

It is. well to consider the question whether 
ethics and morality are so inseparable from re- 
ligion as generally supposed. May they not be 
a part of guidance along with other broad 
studies, aided by practical applications on the 


teachers’ part as occasion arises from time to 
time ? 





A teacher skilled in knowledge, but knowing not what knowledge is for; skilled 
in the art of teaching, but knowing not why she teaches; knowing only immediate ends, 
but seeing not the higher purposes, has no right to be in a schoolroom. 


—William Henry Pyle. 














WAR TEACHING IN THE SCHOOLS 


EDWIN 


The recent observance of the annual foun- 
der’s day at the Roxbury, Mass., Latin School 
was devoted to to the boys by a 
General and a Major. 

“We must make it clear to 
want to fight,” said the General, “to those 
who would pick a quarrel with us, that we 
are so prepared for them that they will be 
slow to do it. This preparedness,” he Said, 
“was one of the obligations the founders of 
the school laid on the pupils,” and the Major 
declared such preparedness for war to be in 
behalf of “the traditions and ideals” of the 
school: 

Every student of the founding and _ history 
ofthe Roxbury Latin School knows that this 
is simply untrue. And altogether isn’t this 
a strange program to present to a body of 
Boston schoolboys in the year of our Lord 
1924—especially in the Latin School founded 
by John Eliot, in the home of Edward 
Everett Hale? 
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To whom do these 


warriors refer when 
they tell the boys to be ready for people who 
“would pick a quarrel with us’? 
ever yet picked a quarrel 
should any begin now? 


No people 
with us. Why 
In view of the fact 
that our Senators have recently been “pick- 
ing a quarrel” with Japan, might it not have 
been more timely and wholesome for the 
General and the Major to charge the boys to 
frown upon all such  unfriendliness 
combe in our American politics ? 
What should have been pointed out to 
them is the pitiful contrast between the boor- 
ish and pagan proceedings of our Senate and 
the ‘dignified and Christian of the 
Japanese government during the mournful 
conflict, a conflict from which serious friction 
might have resulted, but for the wisdom and 
honor of President Coolidge and 
Hughes. Impartial outsiders simply can- 
not understand how a responsible legislative 
body can take such a wanton attitude towaré 
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a friendly power as that of the United States 
Senate toward Japan in the recent debate on 
immigration. It would be a salutary lesson 
for some of our Senators and some others to 
read such editorial comment on the debate 
as that in the Manchester Guardian. It is 
such contemptuous arrogance and_ rudeness 
that start wars; and the way to prepare for 
peace—this is the thing to say to school- 
boys, in pointing the moral—is not in trying 
to scare weaker nations by proclaiming that 
we are quite ready for a “fight” with any of 
them that ventures to “pick a quarrel,” but in 
cultivating toward all nations good manners 
and good will. Talk about “fighting” and 
“picking quarrels” is the mark of the bully, 
whether on the playground or in the Senate. 
It is not the thing to encourage, either 
among Boston school-boys or Washington 
politicians. 

Our Latin School boys might consider how it 
would seem in Argentina and Chile, whose 
people recently erected a statue of Christ 
high up in the Andes, at their frontier, as a 
pledge of perpetual peace, to learn that here, 
where Charles Sumner, himself a Boston 
Latin School boy,taught that the true grand- 
eur of nations consists not in war and mili- 
tary glory, but in the friendly co-operation 
of peoples for civilization, schoolboys were 
being urged to train themselves to “fight,” so 
as to be ready for anybody “picking a 
quarrel” with them! 

No gentleman, boy or man, is ever “picked 
upon”; and no gentleman ever “picks upon” 
anybody else. Every gentleman is also stricter 
in holding himself to high standards than he is 
in censuring others. Our boys do not need 
to be warned of the danger of some nation 
unjustly attacking us, which is a wild fear. 
Secretary Hughes has just declared that we 
are in no danger from any quarter and most 
sensible people knew it before he declared it. 
We haven’t an enemy in the world and shall 
not have any save of our own making. Our 
limitless resources and our geographical posi- 
tion between two oceans make us _ invulner- 
able. At this moment there are not a hundred 
Tripolitan pirates lying off our whole Atlan- 
tic coast. The only nation in possible posi- 
tion to attack us is Great Britain through 
Canada, requiring Canada’s co-operation; and 
Britain is our best friend, with any conflict 
with us opposed to her every interest. Should 
any hypothetical insanity ever prompt her to 
hostility, her transports with the two million 
men necessary for the first skirmish could 
not start for the St. Lawrence without being 
heralded by a thousand wireless messages. 
Canada, moreover, would not co-operate, for 
she has a dozen relations with us to one with 
England; and we have between us the safest 
possible frontier, for a hundred years the one 
absolutely safe frontier in the world, be- 
cause there is not a soldier nor a fort along 
its whole three thousand miles. 
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Our young scholars should be told that we 
have no need for anxiety about being “ picked 
upon” by some stronger nation, for there are 
no stronger nations. And chiefly they 
should be told that we must have constant 
care lest with our giant strength and with a 
Congress so often reckless and bumptious we 
“pick upon” some weaker people. They 
should be warned against such criminal folly 
as that with which we have ourselves started 
wars in the past. They should be told what 
Zachary Taylor and General Grant (then a 
lieutenant) thought of our war with Mexico, 
to which they had to go because they were 
in the regular army and under orders. 

A program of speeches by professional sol- 
diers, urging the young men to prepare for 
war and to be on the lookout for those who 
would “pick a quarrel” with their country, 
would be impossible today at Harrow or 
Rugby; and such a procedure in any English 
school under the control of the government 
would bring the sharpest reprimand. 

A country-wide. military performance like 
that just advertised by our War Department 
for next September, when it is proposed to 
“mobilize” the whole nation on a given day— 
regulars, National Guard, butchers, bakers 
and switch-men—in order to show in a dra- 
matic way to every nation on earth that 
might be tempted to “pick a quarrel” with us 
how quickly and efficiently we could organize 
a “fight,” would be impossible in England. 
The churches alone would shame such levity 
into silence. The iron of the war has not en- 
tered into our soul as it has entered into the 
soul of England. We experienced but little 
of its herror and its loss. But there is quite 
virtue enough to deal with this momentous 
proposal, and it is safe to prophesy that the 
melodramatic and mischievous program will 
go up in smoke before dog days. Mr. Hughes 
well says: “So far as we can see into the fu- 
ture we are safe from the slightest danger 
from aggression. There is no reason to dem- 
onstrate our ability to take care of ourselves, 
for no one doubts it.” With such a war 
game, at an hour when we claim desire to 
co-operate with bleeding Europe in organiz- 
ing the world for peace, our own churches 
are quite competent to cope. If they need 
any help in the task, the working men and 
the women will give them all they want. But 
if the other churches have the energy and de- 
votion on this subject shown by the great 
Methodist body at its Springfield convention, 
they will need no re-enforcement, although 
they will have it from a hundred quarters. 

There lie on my desk a dozen letters—one 
of them a post-card from Washington with a 
picture of the White House on. the back on 
which is stamped the jaunty summons: “Let’s 
go! Citizens’ Military Training Camps.” 
These stamped envelopes come from all parts 
of the country, showing that the stamps are 
sent out to our post-offices everywhere from 
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a common centre, with instructions to 
J call this use of our post-offices as 
ing stations dishonest. 1 
We are just out of a great war to which 
our young men were persuaded to go on the 
assurance that it was “the last war,” “a war 
to end war.” “Never again,” our President 
declared when it was over, would our coun- 
try take part in another tragedy of that sort; 
and the world is establishing a League of 
Nations, a World Court and a system of ar- 
bitration treaties, to enable the nations to 
settle their differences by law instead of by 
war. Almost every enlightened nation in the 
world, taking to heart the war’s awful les- 
son, has joined the League and the Court; 
and we shall join tomorrow, as we_ should 
have joined yesterday. The American who 
does not know that this is the distinguishing 
and sovereign movement of the age, does not 
know the world in which he lives. The 
American who at such a time can look back- 
ward and toy with the paraphernalia of war 
is false to the first principles of the republic. 

M. Guizot once asked James Russell Low- 
ell how long he thought our republic wouid 
endure. “I replied,” says Lowell, “so long 
as the ideas of the men who founded it con- 
tinue’ dominant.” Foremost of these ideas 
was that they were not founding their new 
nation “merely to create more navies and 
armies, to perpetuate the crimes and _ follies 
of Europe.” “My first wish,” said Washing- 
ton, “is to see war, this plague of mankind, 
banished from the earth’; and Franklin and 
Jefferson were inspired by the same high 
purpose. They looked for a time when 
armies and navies should be reduced to the work 
of police; and the new republic was to lead 
the nations in a new era of peace and good 
will among men. 
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It is given to us to 
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The “Youth 


see the hour when at 
vision of a united world is 
No matter who deserves the 
For the moment America lags. 
America will 
Movement” in 
and 
time. In 


not let her lag. 
Europe is the 
most startling most hopeful movement 
of the Germany and France and 
England thousands of young men and women 
are rallying to a whiter standard and a loft- 
ier watchword than which led their 
fathers to ruin. They will listen no more to 
vain talk of mobilizations and training camps 
and war games, of “picking quarrels” and 
“fights,” for they have seen what it all leads 
to. They will, if need be, eat black bread, 
but they will no more hate their enemies, for 
they recognize none, and will love all men as 
their brothers in a world commanded to 
peace. This “Youth Movement” has now 
crossed the ocean; we have heard it speak 
with power at Indianapolis and Louisville and 
Springfield, and it is spreading from sea to 
sea, It is sanctifying patriotism. Every 
healthy boy is a patriot; and every American 
boy must be taught to remember, with 
Lowell, that the most fatal flaw in our patri- 
otism is failure to the 


those 
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reverence principles 
of the founders of the republic. The repub- 
lic today looks to its youth—the boys and 
girls in the high schools, the young men and 
women in the colleges, the Christian Associa- 
tion youth, the Christian Endeavor youth— 
to herald the better day which the founders 
foresaw. They know that Washington did 
not found the nation for war games and war, 
but “to banish war from the earth.” They 
believe that Jefferson meant what he said. 
They believe that Christ meant what he said; 
and the future is theirs. 
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IF | COULD MAKE A FRIEND 


If I could make a friend today 
I would not ask for a greater store; 

If just one soul would come and say: 
“We shall be comrades evermore,” 

I would not need to count my gold 
Tonight when busy labors end— 

My heart a greater wealth would hol® 
If I could say: “I made a friend.” 


If I today a friend could find 
Amid the labor and the stress, 
Some toiling brother, kindred mind, 
Some hand to clasp in tenderness, 
It would not matter what reward 
The hours had brought me on the way 
If I could say: “I thank Thee, Lord— 
I know I made a friend today.” 


—Selected. 
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TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


PHILIP E. 


CARLSON 


Chairman 


[This timely and constructive report merits wide attention. 


We can give only its essential propositions with brief 


selections from the arguments in support of them.—The Editor.] 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 


I. During the beginning years while young 
teachers have not permanently allied them- 
selves with the profession, participation in 
the annuity plan should be optional. Beyond 
a specified age (twenty-five, for example) it 
should be required. 

The age twenty-five is given merely as an 
example. It may be too low in some states 
and too high in others. 

II. Teachers leaving 
the regular retirement age should retain 
their rights to all moneys accumulated in 
their accounts. Teachers’ deposits should be 
withdrawable immediately upon _ retirement 
from teaching service. The public’s deposits 
should be withdrawable in the form of an 
annuity or death benefit only upon reaching the 
retirement age. 

The teacher’s deposits, together with inter- 
est accumulations, should be at his disposal 


the 


service before 


whenever he decides to stop teaching. His 
deposits must be considered a savings ac- 
count until the amount saved is transferred 


to the retirement fund and he is retired on an 
annuity. 

If the teacher dies in service the entire ac- 
cumulation in his account, including his own 
contributions and those made for him by the 
state, should be payable to designated bene- 
ficiaries or to his estate. 

III. An adequate retirement allowance 
should be provided for every permanently 
disabled teacher, regardless of the amount of 
his account at the time of such disability. Ex- 
perience has shown that disability costs are 
so small as to be almost negligible. Under 
no circumstances should a system allow the 
burden of permanent disability to fall on the 
unfortunate individual teacher. 

IV. Retirement ages and rules should be 
so defined and administered as to retain 
teachers during efficient service and provide 
for their retirement when satisfactory ser- 
vice is no longer possible. The retirement 
annuity should be sufficient to enable the re- 
tiring teacher to live in reasonable comfort, 
thereby removing the temptation to remain 
in the classroom beyond the period of effi- 
cient service. 

A retirement system should have two de- 
sirable effects: (1) It should hold out suff- 
cient inducement to lead young men and 
women of ability to enter the teaching pro- 
fession; and (2) it should encourage long 








continued service on the part of the efficient 
teacher. 

Every teacher must be assured the abso- 
lute certainty of a retirement allowance upon 
which a respectable standard of living can be 
maintained. The public must have the guar- 
antee that its Board of Education has the 
power to retire superannuated teachers. 

V. Sums accumulated in the accounts of 
teachers who die in the service and unused 
portions of the accounts of retired teachers 
should be paid either to designated  bene- 
ficiaries or to the estates of such teachers. 

The teachers should always be given the 
choice of a straight life annuity or an assured 
annuity of a certain number of equal pay- 
ments. He should never be compelled to for. 
feit his rights to any portion of the funds of 
the retirement system when he dies. 

VI. The annuity board should open an ac- 
count with each individual teacher. Sums de- 
posited in that account by the teacher or by 
the public should be held in trust for that 
teacher. 

Each teacher must be assured that his an- 
nuity rests upon an inviolable contract be- 
tween solvent parties. A state or city might 
repeal its retirement law. No state or city 
can touch any part of the deposits made by 
the teacher and by the state or city to a trust 
built up to provide for the teacher’s retire- 
ment. 

VII. The public should guarantee active 
teachers all the benefits which they had a 
reasonable right to expect under a _ previous 
annuity system. Furthermore, it should guar- 
antee retired teachers the annuity promised 
at the time of their retirement. 

Unsound systems are in effect in many 
places. They should be replaced by new sys- 
tems in accord with sound principles, and the 
promises made to teachers under the old sys- 
tem should be observed. 

VIII. Upon the adoption of a retirement 
plan, where none exists, teachers should be 
given credit for their entire period of service. 
Funds for this purpose should be provided by 
the public. It is as important to the state 
that teachers in service when a system is in- 
augurated be retired upon superannuation as 
that teachers entering the service under the 
new system be retired when old age has low- 
ered their efficiency. Therefore, when a re- 
tirement system is adopted, a credit should be 
made from public funds to each teacher’s re- 
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Latin uses in cases, infinitives, parti- 
ciples and the subjunctive. 

6. Easy Introduction to Caesar, whose text 
is adapted to pupil’s use by the new 
method of | 
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solution yet found of problems of transition from 
the elementary work to Caesar. 
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When the brain is tired and memory lags, 
fatigue is the result. School teachers, 
clergymen, architects, and 
all professions that demand 
brain work or concentration 
on difficult problems need 
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It increases nerve force and 


muscular power, the inclination 
for work returns. 

A teaspoonful three times a 
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Mental and physical weariness 
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tirement fund just as if the new system had 
been in operation during the entire period of 
the teacher’s service. 

IX. The sums deposited by the 
and by the public during the period of the 


teachers 


annuity contract should be approximately 
equal. 
The great majority of recently enacted 


laws require that the cost of a retirement 
system shall be met by joint contributions by 
teachers and the public. Most people agree 
that this plan is best, if the teachers and the 
public contribute approximately. the same 
amount over a long period of years. 

ADVANTAGES OF A SOUND RETIREMENT 

SYSTEM. 

I. It protects children from teachers ren- 
dered incompetent by advanced age because: 

1. It sets up a plan which makes it im- 
possible for any teacher to reach old age and 


infirmity without provision for his retire- 
ment. 

2. It frees boards from the necessity of 
continuing to employ teachers rendered in- 


competent by advanced age. 

School boards are too often forced to make 
one of the following choices :— 

(a) The retention of a teacher after it is 
clear that he is incompetent from old age 
(b) The dismissal of a teacher who has 
given years of faithful service with the 





knowledge that he has no means of support. 

School boards are human and when con- 
fronted with this situation usually continue 
employment. ; 

3. It frees teachers from the necessity of 
continuing service after advanced age has 
seriously reduced their effectiveness. Super- 
annuated teachers are not anxious to hold on 
to their positions, but they are often forced 
to do so or accept charity. They then ap- 


peal to sentiment or exert political pressure 
to retain their positions. 

II. A sound retirement law 
tract capable young people 
profession because :— 

1. It partly compensates for the lower re- 
muneration that teaching offers during active 
service. 

2. It gives a better guarantee of promo- 
tion within the profession. The paths of pro- 
motion are kept open for the more capable 
of the younger teachers, for those who oc- 
cupy the more responsible positions do not 
need to “hang on” after the normal age of 
retirement. No that denies compe- 
tency a reasonable chance to advance to a 
position of responsibility can expect to re- 
cruit its the best minds. 

3. It removes the discouraging example 
of superannuated teachers who lack the 
means of supporting themselves in reasonable 
comfort. 
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4. It dignifies the teaching profession so that 
capable young people may enter it without 
apology. 

Young people of worth cannot be expected 
to offer themselves in large numbers for a 
service so lightly valued by society that its 
members are often found destitute in old 
age. 

III. A sound retirement 
keep capable teachers in 
cause :— 

1. It makes it unnecessary for capable 
people to seek more remunerative employ- 
ment than teaching in order to provide for 
their old age. 

The large number of able people who leave 
teaching for other work, not more congenial 
but more remunerative, is discouraging to 
those who are anxious to keep the schools at 
a high level of efficiency. 

2. It makes each year of teaching a step 
toward independence, rather than dependence, 
in old age. 

3. It makes continuance in the teaching 
profession an absolute ‘guarantee of security 
in old age. 

IV. A sound retirement system increases 
the efficiency of the teacher because :— 

1. It lengthens the period of teaching effi- 
ciency by removing from the mind of the 
teacher the fear of a destitute old age. 

2. It makes it possible for a teacher to in- 
vest in study, training, and travel without en- 
dangering the provision made for his later 
years. 

3. It improves the morale of a_ teaching 
force by keeping open the paths of promo- 
tion. 

4. It increases the child’s respect for the 
teacher and thereby makes her work more 
effective. 

V. A sound retirement system means a 
substantial saving to the public because: 

1. It makes possible the replacement of 
superannuated teachers who receive the maxi- 
mum salaries, by younger teachers who be- 
gin at a smaller salary. 

2. It protects the public from the waste of 
an expensive school plant manned by a super- 
annuated teacher. 

3. It guarantees the public a definite and 
valuable return for its share of the cost. 

4. It prevents the enactment of ill-consid- 
ered and costly “pension” systems. 

5. Its cost to the public is small when 
compared with the benefits received. In 
some of the best laws, provision is made for 
the retirement of teachers at an annual cost 
less than five per cent. of the school expendi- 
ture. 

VI. The adoption of a sound retirement 
system is in accord with the best thought of 
the day because :— 


system tends to 
the classroom be- 


1. Private industry has recognized retire- 
ment plans as essential to good business. 
2. A retirement plan has already been put 


in effect in all prominent public service, 
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3. The public in general contributes pj, 
lions of dollars each year for the support of 
insurance. companies that offer protection fg 
the future. 

A sound retirement system, administere 
and partly financed by the public, is merely 
insurance of the most important public ser, 
ice against the employment of superanuated 
teachers. 

THE TEACHER’S INTEREST IN 
LEGISLATION. 


1. The form of teacher retirement legis. 
lation which promises most in benefits to the 
public also promises most in benefits to the 
teacher. 

The public may, with justification, take the 
attitude that it owes no one a living except 
in payment for rendered and reject 
plans advocated on the basis of sympathy for 
teachers. It is wise to draft retirement leg. 
islation in the form that guarantees _ the 
greatest returns to the public and advocate 
its enactment because it will benefit the chil- 
dren. 

2. The support of sound retirement legish- 
tion on the part of all teachers is a profes 
sional duty. 

3. Every teacher has a direct personal in- 
terest in the enactment of sound retirement 
legislation. 

A recent investigation covering but twelve 
states revealed 1,263 teachers dragging out 
the last years of their lives in painful pov- 
erty. It is no answer to say: “That will 
never happen to me.” It has happened al- 
ready to thousands who have said the same 
thing. 

4. Sound 


RETIREMEN?} 


service 


retirement legislation is _ based 
upon principles which may freely be accepted 
by all teachers without loss of self-respect. 


5. A retirement system exercises an im- 
portant influence upon advancement and _pre- 
motion within the profession. A properly 
drafted plan guarantees annuities to all mem- 
bers of the profession of an amount that 
makes it reasonable to expect retirement on 
reaching normal retirement age. If the maxi- 
mum is low, those receiving the higher sal- 
aries refuse to retire. The path of promotion 
is blocked and the most desirable teaching 
positions are held by superannuated people. 

6. Exact information is now available to 
euide those in charge of drafting retirement 
legislation. Teachers’ committees _ should 
avail themselves of expert advice. 

7. The enactment of sound legislation must 
be based upon a proper education of the pub- 
lic and united effort on the part of the 
teaching profession. All teachers, whatever 
their educational position, should approach 
the preblem of retirement legislation with a 
willingness to accept reasonable compromisés 
and with ability to appreciate the other 
teacher’s point of view. There should be 4 
readiness to give up in non-essentials, indt 
vidual likes and dislikes, and individual @ 
group interests, for the sake of the latget 
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benefits that come to the,entire profession 
from legislation based on sound principles. 
The readiness with which the teachers of any 
state or community act upon these simple 
truths will determine their success in pro- 
moting sound retirement legislation. 


y/ 7% 4-6: 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION 
[“Music Appreciation With the Victrola for Children.” 
Educational Department, Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, Camden, New Jersey.] 





The talking machine is now almost as es- 
sential to a child’s education as is cleanliness 
to his health. True, there have been edu- 
cated men and women who _ have never had 
any music in their lives, so there have been 
successful men whose familiarity with the 
bathtub was slight, but today cleanliness is 
next to Godliness in good society, so is ap- 
preciation of music indispensable to adequate 
joy in social and domestic life. 

Henry Ward Beecher was one of the ablest 
men of America fifty years ago, one of the 
most brilliant thinkers and speakers of his 
day, and he used a table knife where a fork 
was more appropriate, but today any man 
who was so indifferent to good table man- 
ners would be the laughing stock of cultured 
people, no matter how brilliant was_ his 
thinking or writing. 

The talking machine has made music ap- 
preciation by all children as feasible as is the 
correct use of English in writing and speak- 
ing. It is no longer satisfactory explanation 
of lack of appreciation that “he is a mono- 
tone.” 

We see demonstrations in every section of 
the country and in every social grade in 
schools. We have seen a first grade in a 
Utah school in which little people, near the 
close of their year, were so keen to distinguish 
from the Victrola, various musical instru- 
ments, that it was almost uncanny. These 
little boys and girls were more mentally 
alert, more radiantly infatuated with their 
ability to recognize the instrument from the 
Victrola than we have ever known children 
two years older to be in any school activity. 

It is little less than criminal to try to have 
little people think monotonously when it is 
possible for them to enjoy something inspira- 
tional. It is like turning a shower into a 
tainbow by a play of the sun upon retreating 
raindrops. 
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SEA-GULL 


VINCINE WAINWRIGHT 





O sea-gull, glittering, gliding over the calm water, 

Do you, in your travels, thank God for the salt breeze, 

Thank God for the pines down by the water’s edge, 

Thank God for the many fish in the sea, 

For the spray dashed high on the shore, 

For the scent of the wet seaweed? 

Or, do you, like so many people in this world, 

Glide onward without thought of the Almighty Giver? 
—Nautilus. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS. 

Dr. L. Thurstone of the University of Chicago has 
announced that psychological tests, prepared from material 
obtained by five co-operating universities, will be given to 
freshmen of more than one hundred colleges and universi- 
ties to determine the fit and unfit for college training. 

Chicago, Princeton, Minnesota and Northwestern Uni- 
versities and Dartmouth College are co-operating under the 
direction of the American Council on Education. The 
general nature of the tests will be:— 

Ingenuity in using the English language. 

Arithmetical reasoning. 

Artificial language test to determine how quickly a stu- 
dent can adapt himself to new grammatical forms. 

Proverb test, student asked to match two lists and indi- 
cate those of identical meanings. 

Reading test, student required to read and summarize 
paragraphs of difficult prose. 

Opposite test, student being asked to mark words of 
opposite meaning. 

Quantitative estimates based on facts available to every- 
body. 

Common sense situations, a test for use of good judg- 
ment. 

English grammar test. 

The work done in college will be compared with the in- 
telligence records of the tests, and if it is not up to the in- 
tellectual standard these show it will be clear that some 
factor other than lack of ability is holding the student 
back. 

oa es 

Miss Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean of Barnard College, 
has been nominated as a candidate for the presidency of 
the International Federation of University Women to suc- 
ceed Professor Caroline F. H. Spurgeon of the University 
of London. 

—_ 0————- 
CODDLING SPOILS THE CHILD 
{Baltimore Sun.] 

Consider the birds. When they are hatched they are 
helpless. And consequently they are a great burden to 
their parents. The old folks are afield at the first break 
of day and do not make an end of their labors until dark- 
ness falls. They dare not stop to rest, for hungry mouths 
scream at them each time they approach the nest. The 
little fellows in the nest have appetites almost beyond 
comprehension. They have such a little while to develop 
size and strength. If they were human and left to their 
own devices, they might cling to the nest long after get- 
ting their feathers and remain soft and helpless. But the 
parent birds have knowledge concerning a long voyage 
that must be made to the South when winter snows con- 
ceal food and drinking water turns to ice, and they take 
the matter into their own hands. At the proper season 
they force the young fellows from the nest and the first 
lessons in flying begin. Soft fat gives place to respectable 
muscle, and in a little while the youngsters are able to for- 
age for themselves. When chill winds come they are 
ready to travel with the best of them. All this is as it 
should be. But suppose the parent birds, being over fond, 
should permit their progeny to inhabit the nest and should 
bring them fine morsels to eat through the long summer; 
the young fellows would remain fat, weak and helpless, 
and something would get them. 

Nature knows her business, and only man is smart 
enough to think he can teach her how to milk ducks. 
When youngsters have finished their schooling and are 
ready to do their part of the world’s work, parents ad- 
mit unwillingly that the kids have grown up. They wish 


to provide an allowance—to demonstrate their love and 
save their pride by making things soft for the children, 
The youngsters are willing enough to be leeches—the 
thought of work causes very few people to enthuse. 

The parents gratify their pride at great cost to their 
offspring. True, the boy who has the right stuff in him 
may succeed in spite of coddling, just as the boy who has 
neither talent nor sense will fail in spite of multiplied 
opportunities; but the way of the birds is the better way, 
and after many centuries of experiment Nature has not 
been able to improve upon it. 

—o——_. 
HONOR TO A CARPENTER. 

In his annual report President K. C. M. Sills paid tribute 
to well known Bowdoin figures who had passed on, Ed- 
ward Stanwood, J. E. Chapman, H. C. Emery, H. B, 
Quinby, Dean Thayer and Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Riggs. He added :— 

“T should like also to mention here the death in Bow- 
doin on January 20, 1924, of Charles H. Winslow, carpen- 
ter, one of the most faithful employes that the college 
ever had.” 

A worthy tribute in a worthy place to a worthy man, a 
gracious preaching, without preaching, of the dignity of 
manual labor. 

a 
COST OF DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT. 

The Eyesight Conservation Council of America reports: 
According to the United States Bureau of Education 
the cost of public elementary and secondary education for 
the entire United States averaged in 1920 $64.16 per pupil 
per year. If each one of the 6,000,000 retarded children 
in the United States, as estimated, was forced to drop 
back only one year, the cost would be $390,000,000. 

The public school system spends this amount each year 
in order that these children may have one or more years 
longer to complete their education. At least one-third 2{ 
this amount or $130,000,000 is lost annually because the 
eyesight of the children is neglected. 

The correction of visual defects results in a marked im- 
provement in school progress. The records of 20,000 cases 
sent to a public school eye clinic for correction of refrac- 
tive errors show that from 60 to 70 per cent. of the chil- 
dren were classified as backward, mentally deficient, stupid 
or habitually left back. The careful follow-up system 
proved that after their defective vision had been corrected, 
70 to 80 per cent. of these children progressed and took 
their place in the class with the normal average child. 

——_o——— 
EXHIBITION OF CHURCH MUSIC 


An exhibition designed to show the evolution of church 
music was recently held at the Boston Public Library. It 
included manuscripts, facsimiles and printed scores, re- 
vealing the course of music notation through the ages. 
From the earliest known Christian hymn with notation in- 
dicated by letters of the Greek alphabet, dating from the 
third century, through manuscripts of the Middle Ages, 
noted with neumes which look like shorthand and which 
reminded the singers of the tunes they knew by heart; 
through the square-note music of the Renaissance, with 
beautiful illuminations, all stages of notation were shown 
down to our own day. 

Songs of the Crusaders and liturgical music of historic 
cathedrals and monasteries, psalms of the Roundheads, 
hymns of the French Huguenots and Puritans of New 
England were exhibited together with the first book 
printed in America, the Bay Psalm Book and Wesley's 
collection of hymns, the first original hymns printed m 
America in English. 
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Seat 


The first movable chair-desk, the MOULTHROP, is today the 
most advanced in design. Important steps in its develop- 
ment have been patented. Therefore, anything less than 
MOULTHROP is something less than maximum efficiency. 


The Moutturop, which leads all other 
movables in practical features, is sold by 
the American Seating Company. Our 51 
branch offices and distributing organizations 
throughout the country carry complete 
stocks in all six sizes ready for emergency 
needs incident to the opening of schools. 


American Seatin 


4 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


» This desk is sold under the same guarantee 


and backed by the same service as our 
fifteen fixed-desk models, which we manu- 
facture for every classroom and auditorium 
requirement. Catalog A-155, a valuable 
book if you are in the market for school 
seating, will be sent upon request. 


Company 


The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


MILNE-DOWNEY FIRST YEAR ALGEBRA. By 
William J. Milne and Walter F. Downey, headmaster 
English High School, Boston, member of National Com- 
mittee on Mathematical Requirements. Cloth. 320 
pages. New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, Atlanta: 
American Book Company. 

Algebra is as secure in school life as is arithmetic, now 
that practically every student will complete the junior 
high school. No student can afford to leave his school 
course to learn to earn a living with hand or head without 
a working knowledge of algebra. 

It has been an educational tragedy to make a student 
think he was brainless, stupid, or even a hyper-moron be- 
cause he could not solve arithmetical problems when a very 
little knowledge of algebra would solve them with ease. 
Algebra is for everyday use and not for a show oi knowl- 
edge. Algebra is like a prism in that it reveals all the 
lights and shades in a problem that was so vague that a 
student knew it was all there because to the student of 
algebra it was as transparent as a ray of light. 

Inability to use algebra makes one feel like a fool when 
he knows that he really has as good a brain as the fellow 
who could solve problems magically because he had the 
algebraic prism. There is no subject that is such a 
revelation as algebra, none that gives such a mastery of 
problems. Algebra is like a system of shorthand in saying 
much, mathematically, with few letters. 

Mr. Downey has made the famous text of Milne’s 
Algebra so easy of approach by his use of the simplest 
problems that the former bumps have disappeared. He 
has made a boulevard highway out of the old bumpy road. 

The use of graphs is now universal in all industries, and 
Mr. Downey’s service in the latest official, organization 
study of modern mathematics has made it possible to put 
into the Milne series the latest thought of the most pro- 
gressive minds. 


BIOLOGY AND HUMAN WELFARE. By James Ed- 
ward Peabody, Morris High School, New York City, and 
Arthur Ellsworth Hunt, Manual Training High School, 
Brooklyn. Cloth. Illustrated. 580 pages. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

It is interesting to find two secondary school principals 
in the American metropolis who are of university impor- 
tance in scientific knowledge, in devotion to a great mission 
of human welfare, giving the school world as noble a mes- 
sage as has appeared in any school text. 

What the chain stores of F. W. Woolworth and his 
satellites, and chain hotels of Statler and his followers, 
are, Peabody and Hunt make of plant life, animal life and 
human life. 

Unifying science is as pedagogically important as unify- 
ing any commercial service. 

Successfully chaining stores and hotels gives to every 
store and hotel the economy of purchase and, what is more 
important, the management of the greatest brain efficiency. 

No Five Cent Store is ever closed to take account of 
stock, never takes account of stock. It is said that when 
Woolworth wanted several millions of dollars for the build- 
ing of his great New York store and, at the same time, for 
greatly enlarging his business he applied to American bank- 
ers, who asked if he took account of stock each year, and 
when they were told that he never took account of stock 
they refused the loan. When he explained to London 
bankers that his system furnished the information every 
night that the old-fashioned way of taking account of 
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this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


stock iurnished once a year they offered him indefinite 


credit. Woolwortlts brain revolutionized the business of 





America. 
Peabody and Hunt, in unifying the junctions oi plant, 


animal and human life, have brought to the students in 





junior high schools a clear vista of the vision that uni 
sity students have. 

Making Human Weliare the climax of all biological 
study these authors have brought full ripe fruit to the 


ver- 


classroom with the seed sowing, leafing, budding, and 
blooming of biology, so that students see all biological 
relations from the first. 


THE FOURTH “R.” The Forgotten Factor in Educa- 
tion. By Homer S. Bodley. New York and Chicago 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 

Righteousness is the “Fourth R,” and in a most master- 
ful way the author magnifies the power and wisdom oi God 
in I, The Material Universe, especially in astronomy, ge- 
ology, botany, biology, chemistry. II, the Physical and Men- 
tal Life in the human body, the mind, the king in the pal- 
ace, individuality. III, the Sociological Life. IV, Some 
Arts of Life. V, The General Purpose of Life. VI, 
Power and Majesty of God. VII, Psychology of “The 
Fourth R.” 

In many ways, always masterful ways, the author mag- 
nifies the teaching of Righteousness in the schools with- 
out violating the faith of any sect. 


THE GENIUS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS. By Julius 
H. Barnes, president of the Chamber of Commerce i 
the United States. Cloth. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company. , 

Julius H. Barnes, one of the ablest business men in the 
world, and recognized as such by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America, has rendered the 
world a genuine service by writing brilliantly and force- 
fully upon “The Genius of American Business.” 

Here are a few sample sentences: “No man can carry the 
burdens of private life or public life and accomplish good 
in the world unless he has behind him the inspiration of 
conviction and, if possible, a vision of service.” Has any 
pulpit uttered a more important sentence than this in these 
strenuous times? 

“The founders of this Republic had a great vision; they 
built in this country a new social and political philosophy 
which has justified itself by every single year of develop- 
ment since.” Isn’t that worthy a United States Senator im 
the day of great senators? 

“There is no finer conception of appeal to human altru- 


ism than a properly understood appreciation of the pro- 
found social and political philosophy comprised in the tra- 
dition of American individualism which, briefly, is the doc- 
trine of fair play.” 

“It is of immense significance to the 1,800,000,000 human 
beings on this earth that, in America, six per cent. of the 
world’s population annually converts natural resources to 
human use in this way to the extent of approximately half 
the world’s production of basic materials—coal, iron, 
copper, oil, steel and lumber. ... That this six per cent. 
of the world’s population produces and consumes approxi- 
mately one-half the news print of the world, signifying the 
general spread of information and knowledge, which of 
itself enlarges earning power and advances living condi- 
tions.” 

Who has made a more brilliant important sentence than 
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that, and it is only a sample of hundreds of sentences. 
Take this as another sample: “In the Old World: the rigid 
caste system freezes into social strata and stifles individual 
talent and ambition.” “Fourteen million automobiles 
traveling on half a million miles of hard surfaced high- 
ways does not picture the significance of their distribution 
in America until we realize that the proportion of machines 
to people has increased from one to every 1,788 in 1906 to 
one to every eleven people in 1920.” 

The book is packed to the brim with sentences that thrill 
with human fervor. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. A Pageant of In- 
ternational Peace. By Alice C. D. Riley. Cloth. Illus- 
trated by Alice C. D. Riley. New York and Chicago: 
A. S. Barnes and Company. 

Dr. Linwood Taft, chairman Pageants and Festivals, 
Drama League of America, is nationally recognized as 
the master mind in the promotion of pageants, and Mrs. 
Alice C. D. Riley has rare skill in the perfecting of the art 
of any dramatic activity in which children are involved in 
action or appreciation. 

We have known no other leader who has demonstrated 
quite such magical power in developing functioning in 
little, children. We recall a time when Mrs. Riley came 


to Boston and would take a class of little children and have 


them learn a stanza and compose the music therefor all in 
one lesson. Mrs. Riley has been doing these wonderful 
things with little people in all the years, and “The Brother- 
hood of Man, A Pageant of International Peace” is the 
latest fruit of her talent. 


LILJEGRAN GEOMETRICAL REFERENCE CHART. 

E. W. Liljegran, Medford, Oregon. 

The author has produced a most ingenious and master- 
ful scheme for using geometrical science. 

It is not necessary to be a skilled mathematician to read 
the chart, as all problems are proved by relative proportions 
to each other. It is like looking at a photograph, it shows 
the object’s proportion to the eye, and thus demonstrates 
relative dimensions.. What the dictionary is to words, the 
chart is to angles and circles, and should be available for 
daily reference. Use it on any and all occasions. It is a 
decided short-cut to results, which is “efficiency” boiled 
down, and the great slogan of American progress. 

For occasional reference the chart is conveniently carried 
in the pocket, folded to 3 by 6 inches, but when used as a 
transit in surveying it should be mounted on a light board 
or cardboard, and it is also convenient to have it mounted 
for office use, hung up within reach of the desk, and re- 
ferred to on any and all occasions it will earn its price in 
time saved every day that it is used in checking survey 
platting, to say nothing of the other innumerable uses. 


THREE PROBLEM CHILDREN. Narratives from the 
Case Records of a Child Guidance Clinic. By Joint 
Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency. 50 
East 42nd Street, New York. 

This study of Mildred, Sidney and Kenneth, under the 
direction of the Commonwealth, or Harkness Fund, is pub- 
lished in order to give some indication of the resources 
which modern science offers for the assistance of those 
who seek to understand such troubled young lives, so that 
they may be guided into channels of normal social growth. 
In these three cases it is easy to see wherein the school 
has not only. failed, but in varying degrees has done the 
child positive harm. In Kenneth’s case, the boy’s condi- 
tion. is almost wholly traceable to the school’s ignorance 
of the nature of the educative process and of precautions to 
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be observed in dealing with very common instances of a 
typical individual mental and nervous organization. 

In Mildred’s case, there was enough in the home life of 
the child to account for her petsonality, but the school 
failed to counteract this influence which it might have 
done had it known how to do it or cared to know how to 
help her annul the unhappy home life. 

These are highly interesting studies but we think it is 
going a little far to blame the public schools as they are 
today for failure to deal wisely with these three children, 
but it is wholesome to think about what might be if it were 
feasible to have all teachers familiar with mental diseases 
so that all troublesome children would be early and per- 


manently saved from the effect of their inheritance and ~ 


home influences. 

We are personally familiar with some of these centres 
of service of Child Guidance Clinics and in every one of 
them we are greatly pleased with the service rendered. 


LAW AND FREEDOM IN THE SCHOOL. By George 

A. Coe. University of Chicago Press. 

Professor Coe has dealt heroically but interestingly with 
the can and the cannot, the must and the must not, the 
ought and the ought not through school projects. He keeps 
ever in mind the “Project Spirit,” but utilizes all of its 
progressive advantages in magnifying the force of law— 
natural and common, statute and economic, moral and 
ideal. 

While the aim of the book is the promotion of law 
through freedom and of freedom through law it is really a 
highly professionalized pedagogical treatise for the teacher 
who aspires to know the best way to secure the best re- 
sults through fashionable methods and activities. It is an 
unusual treatment of the usual subjects for the attainment 
of the highest effect. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Stories From English History.” By Albert F. Blais- 
dell. Price, 72 cents.—‘‘Practical Projects for Elemen- 
tary Schools.” By Lillian I. Lincoln. Price, $1.48, 
Boston: Ginn and Company. 

“Fundamentals of Social Psychology.” By Emory S. 
Bogardus. New York: The Century Company. 

“The Teaching of Mathematics.” By J. W. A. Young. 
Price, $2.20. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 

“The Child: His Nature and His Needs.” By M. V. 
O'Shea. Valparaiso, Indiana: The Children’s Foundation. 

“The Trade of the World.” By A. K. Lobeck. Madi- 
son, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Geographical Press. 

“Teaching English in Junior High Schools.” By Hattie 
L. Hawley. Price, $1.20. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

“School Bonds.” By John Guy Fowlkes. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Company. 

“Troublesome Words and How to Use Them.” By W. L. 
Mason. New York: George Sully and Company. 

“The Places of English Literature.” By Alice Town- 


send Bidwell and Isabelle Denison Rosenstiel.—‘“Stand 
Pat.” By Ansley Baker Blades. Boston: The Stratford 
Company. 


“Psychological Tests in Business.” By A. W. Korn- 
hauser and F. A. Kingsbury.—“Our Physical World.” By 
Elliot R. Downing.—‘‘Pellico Le Mie Prigioni and Fran- 
cesca Da Rimini.” By Ernest Hatch Wilkins. Price, 
$1.40. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

“Japanese Fairy Tales.” By Lafcadio Hearn. Price, 
$1.20.—‘“Les Miserables.” By Ettie Lee. New York: Boni 
and Liveright, Incorporated. 

“Exercises in Trigonometry.” By E. R. Pigrome. 
Price, fifty cents.—“Essays in the Politics of Education.” 
By F. Clarke.—“A School Chemistry.” By O. J. Flecker. 
Price, $1.20. New York: Oxford University Press. 

“The Origins of the Islamic State.” By Francis Clark 
Murgotten.—"“Detailed Factors in Latin Prognosis.” By 
Orlie M. Clem.—“A Study of Intelligence Test Elements.” 
By Leona Vincent. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

“Elementary Economics Revised.” By Charles Manfred 
Thompson. Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company. 

“Social Life and Institutions.” By Joseph K. Hart.— 


“Samples of the Primary Examination.” New York: 
World Book Company. 
“The New Agriculture.” By Henry Jackson Waters. 


Price, $1.60.—‘Africa, Australia, and the Islands of the 
Pacific.” By Nellie B. Allen. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


A new home economics course at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
fitting young women to make homes 
rather than to teach the subject, has 
been sanctioned by the State Commis- 
sioner of Budget and Finance and the 
new professor has been appointed. She 
is Miss Helen Knowlton, now em- 
ployed in research dietetics at_ the 
Westfield Sanitarium at Westfield. 
Miss Knowlton, who will take the rank 
of assistant professor, entered Bates, 
transferred to Mt. Holyoke after two 
years, and took her Bachelor of Arts 
degree in 1903. She has spent two sum- 
mers studying at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the summer 
of 1912 at Cornell, and of 1923 at Co- 
lumbia. 


Dr. William H. Smiley, for the past 
nine years assistant superintendent of 
the Denver public schools, has been 
made superintendent of schools emeri- 
tus by the board of education in recog- 
nition of his long years of service in 
the Denver schools. Dr. Smiley is a 
native of New England, and a grad- 
uate of Harvard University. After 
five years’ teaching experience in 
Massachusetts he went to Denver in 
1882 to be headmaster of Jarvis Hall, 
a private school. In 1886 he was ap- 
pointed to a position as teacher in the 
East High School, Denver, and in 1892 
was made principal of that school. He 
served in this capacity until 1912, when 
he was made superintendent of schools, 
a position which he held until 1915, at 
which time His duties were somewhat 
lightened and he was made assistant 
superintendent in charge of senior high 
schools. Dr. Smiley will remain in 
active service for the Denver schoois. 
He will have charge of the administra- 


tion of the Smith-Hughes work, many 


of the publications of the school sys- 
tem, and will have an important part 


in the shaping of policies of the Den- 


ver schools. 


A. L. Threlkeld, for the past three 
years assistant superintendent of the 
Denver public schools, has been pro- 
moted to the position of deputy super- 
intendent to rank next to the superin- 
tendent in the administration of the 
schools. Mr. Threlkeld is a_ native 
of Missouri, a graduate of the 
State Teachers College at Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, and later a graduate of 
the University of Missouri. He has 
also obtained his Master’s degree in 
school administration from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. His 
professional training has also in- 
cluded summer terms, in the University 
of Chicago and the University of Wis- 
consin. He began his teaching exper- 
ience in Kirksville, Missouri, as a high 
school teacher and coach of athletics. 
Later he was superintendent of schools 
at Bunceton, Missouri, for one year, 
at Unionville, Missouri, for five years, 
and at Chillicothe, Missouri, for four 
years. He came directly from Chilli- 
cothe to Denver. The first three years 
in Denver he had charge of the admin- 
istration of the junior high  schoouls, 
supervision of instruction in all the 
grades, and supervision of the curric- 
ulum revision program which is still 
in process. He is a member of the 
Phi Delta Phi, the Kappa Delta Phi, 


-and was at the time when he came to 


Denver president of the Missouri 


State Teachers’ Association. 


E. L. Brown, for the past twenty- 
four years principal of the North High 
School, Denver, has been promoted to 
the position of assistant superinten- 
dent of schools. He will have charge 
of the administration of the junior and 
senior high schools and the Oppor- 
tunity School: Mr. Brown is a native 
of Ohio, and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Ohio. He later obtained his 
Master’s degree from Cornell Uni- 
versity. After six years’ teaching ex- 
perience, most of which was in col- 
leges, he was appointed to a position 
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books. 


CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 
PATHWAYS 
for 6th or 7th grades 








THE ARLO PLAN 


The other day the master of one of our large schools for boys, 
in New England, called at our office. and bought some of the Arlo 
Yesterday we had this letter from him: 


“T have been using Arlo with most excellent results with a boy 
who is most backward in reading—he tells me that it is the first 
book he ever read all the way through. He didn’t know books could be so 
interesting, and was never known to want to read before.” 


A set of Arlo books will do a lot to boost your reading average. 
ARLO 
for 4th or 5th grades 


WHO KNOWS 
4th grade and up 
By BERTHA B. and ERNEST COBB 


‘THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 
BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
Upper first and second grades 








as teacher of mathematics in the North 
High School in 1898. Two years later 
he was promoted to the principalship 
of that school. He held this positon 
until he was promoted to the assistant 
superintendency. Mr. Brown has been 
a member of a committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association of fifteen 
for the development of the ‘mathe- 
matics course of study. For five years 
he was editor of the problem depart- 
ment of the magazine, School Science 
and Mathematics. 


At the Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau, there was an 
important “Community Leaders Week” 
attended by 1,000 rural teachers and 
the superintendents of sixteen counties 
of Missouri. It was a new step in 
Missouri school work and it was for 
and by the superintendents of the 
Southeast Missouri College district 
in which they were the speakers and 
the audience, the “old timers” relating 
their experiences and the “new comers” 
absorbing much profitable in the ad- 
ministration of their official duties. 
The superintendents came as guests of 
the Cape Girardeau State College, and 
were so well pleased that they decided 
to make it an annual affair during the 
summer term for teachers, they find- 
ing it a good opportunity to keep in 
touch with the rural teachers from 
their respective counties. The State 
College at Cape Girardeau has sixteen 
rural demonstration schools in as many 
counties, each of which is backed up 
by a live rural community club and is 
supervised by Miss Esther Knehans of 
the Rural Education Department, who 
devotes her time to visiting and aiding 
these schools. In addition to these 
demonstration schdols many other 
rural schools have organized com- 
munity clubs under the auspices of the 
college. During “Community Week” 
the forenoons were used in  demon- 
strations of book mending, poster mak- 
ing, rural school plays and games, 
community sings and other phases ot 
rural school activities, these features 
proving so popular that teachers were 
compelled to attend the lectures and 
demonstrations in relays. In the 
resolutions adopted by the  superin- 
tendents they went on record as favor- 
ing teachers of maturer age than many 
who are now in the service, suggesting 
that no person under nineteen years of 
age be employed to teach in a rural 
school. They also objected to “ex- 
tremes in dress and behavior by aziv 
teacher.” The constant changing of 
teachers in country districts was de- 
plored, the superintendents suggesting 
that an increase in salary be made 
yearly for efficiency and continuity of 
service. County superintendents are 
unable to attend to their duties because 
of the wide area they must cover, they 
claim, so went on record as desiring 
an assistant for each group of forty 
rural schools in ‘each county. 


















H. H. Spayd, Minersville, Schuyl- 
kill County, Pennsylvania, one of the 
well-known school men of the state. 
is State Department Commander of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, in 
which capacity he has been in Boston 
recently, 
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PROTECT YOUR TEXT BOOKS 


While they are NEW and CLEAN and SOUND 


WITH 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


And MAKE THEM LAST TWICE AS LONG and KEEP 
CLEAN, NEAT and SANITARY 


It is MONEY in the POCKETS of the TAXPAYERS 


Samples free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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School children have been bringing 
much pleasure to former service men 
in the government hospitals. These 
men have been the special wards of the 
pupils of schools enrolled in the 
American Junior Red Cross. Detroit 
Juniors made 1,500 baskets which they 
filled with flowers and distributed to 
the local hospitals. The high schools 
furnished music and entertainment for 
the soldiers as well as other shut-ins 
throughout the city. Chicago juniors 
throughout the school year have made 
bed-side trays, favors for trays for 
bed-ridden patients and have provided 
many little trinkets that have en- 
livened dreary hours. 


Professor N. D. Gilbert, teacher of 
psychology in the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ College, De Kalb, died suddenly at 
his summer home at Bass Lake, 
Michigan, on August 1. 


Mrs. Ruth Hyde West, San Diego. 
County Supervisor of Music in Ele- 
mentary Schools, a woman of excep- 
tional skill in leadership in music ap- 
preciation, has been honored with a 
picnic of appreciation. 


The State Teachers’ College at 
Greeley, Colorado, increased its finan- 
cial balance last year more than 


$50,000. 
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Bozeman, Montana, has had only 
two superintendents in thirty-four 
years. W. E. Harmon, afterwards 
state superintendent, was city  su- 
perintendent for the first seventeen 
years and R. J. Cunningham for the 
second seventeen years. Mr. Harmon 
became state superintendent and Mr. 
Cunningham became executive secre- 
tary of the State Association. 

Dr. Richard F. Scholz, president of 
Reed College, Portland, Oregon, died 
after a critical illness and operation 
in the St. Vincent Hospital. He was 
a young man of great promise. 


























Yale University conferred degrees 
upon ten commissioned officers of the 
United States Army and Navy at the 
commencement exercises June 18. 
Nine of these received the degree of 
Master of Science, and or- the degree 
of Master of Science in Mechanical 
Engineering.. 





High rents and inadequate housing 
facilities have driven University of 
Chicago trustees into the community 
flat building business. There is to be 
a twenty-four apartment building 
built at the university's expense, in 
which apartments will be leased to 
faculty members. The anartments will 
be built around a court, and will con- 
tain four, five, six and seven rooms. A 
roof recreation area for adults and a 
ground floor nursery for children will 
be provided and there will be a com- 
munity kitchen. The committee will 
allow each faculty-tenant to dictate 
his own floor plan. Rentals will be 
based on a fair return on the invest- 
ment, plus operating costs. 




























































INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
Yhe Supreme Quthority” 


The Dictionary will prove a con- 
stant friend and helper to pupils 
especially in their English, Ge- 
ography, and History lessons. 
What more lasting service can you, 
as a teacher, perform than to direct 
an inquiring mind to the source of 
accurate, up-to-date information? 


Why not say to your Principal that 
a New International is much 
needed in your classroom? Write 
for Helps in Teaching the Diction- 
ary, Free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
Get the Best 




















y Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


} on a the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 

New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y¥., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bidg. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 








MISS T. M. HASTINGS 


MISS E. F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 





The Pratt Teachers’ 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 


70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


and other teachers 


Agency 


specialists, 


to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The Corlew Teachers’ ‘Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 








Herbert Francis Sturdy of Los 
Angeles, Calif., who received the de- 
gree of B. A. with philosophical ora- 
tion appointment from Yale Univer- 
sity on June 18, has been awarded the 
Alpheus Henry Snow prize of $500, 
recently established by Mrs. Alpheus 
Henry Snow of Washington, D. C., 
in memory of her husband, a graduate 
of Yale in 1879. This prize is awarded 
to “that member of the senior class 
in Yale College, who, through the 
combination of intellectual achieve- 
ment, fine character, and personality, 
shall be adjudged by the faculty to 
have done most for Yale by inspiring 
in his classmates an admiration and 
love for the best traditions of that 
high* scholarship to the service of 
which our universities are dedicated.” 
In the class votes Sturdy was voted 
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can supply Literal (75c. zach), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
pontettent 3. 50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also Translations of other Ancien tand Modern Classics We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Students German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
| ee at Re 25; Noble’s Large Type yp cepa -English, 
ish-Spanish Dictionary, at$4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 
TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 





the hardest worker, the most scholarly, 
and the most brilliant member of his 
class, and received votes for most to 
be admired and most likely to succeed. 


The State University of Oklahoma 
at Norman is to have two fine new 
dormitories to accommodate 432 more 
students. 


Involving an initial expenditure of 
$16,350,000, the program for develop- 
ing the education and research work 
of the Johns Hopkins University and 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital was an- 
nounced. The program was drawn by 
a committee headed by Daniel Wil- 
lard, appointed to finance a series of 
developments laid out in a survey be- 
gun in 1920. The developments will 
be undertaken in connection with the 
close of the university’s first half 
century in 1926. The entire program 
includes a series of projects that ulti- 
mately will call for an expenditure of 
$50,500,000. Of this amount $16,450,- 
000 will be expended for building de- 
velopments and $34,100,000 for en- 
dowment. 











NCE, is developed by 
METHOD PENMANSHIP. 


please let us tell you all about it. 
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30 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 





INDIVIDUALITY IN HANDWRITING 


within ethical bounds embracing LEGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE and EN- 
DURA teachers and pupils who 


THE PALMER METHOD FREE SERVICE is maintained for all schools 
in which the Palmer Method Textbooks are used. 


If you do not understand the PALMER METHOD PLAN thru which 
good + ER thruout a school system may soon be an assured fact, 


N. PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago, Ml. 


learn PALMER 


Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


OCTOBER. 


9-10: Upper Peninsula Educationg 
Association, Marquette, Michigan, 


15-16-17: Annual meeting of thy 
American Child Health Associa. 
tion, Grand Avenue Temple, Kap. 
sas City, Missouri. 


16-18: Kansas State Teachers’ Aggo. 
ciation, Topeka, Hays, Hutchinson, 
and Parsons. 

Indiana State Teachers’ 
tion, Indianapolis. 


16-20: California Teachers’ Associg. 
tion, Bay Section, Oakland and Say 
Francisco. 


18-20: Kansas History Teachers As. 
sociation, Topeka. 


20: American Public Health Aggo. 
ciation, Detroit, Michigan. 


23-25: West Virginia Educatior 4g. 
sociation, Bluefield. 


24-25: New Hampshire Society fo 
Vocational Education, Concord. 


27-31: Washington Education Asgo. 
ciation, Walla Walla and Tacoma, 


Associa. 


28: Northern Baptist Education §p. 
ciety, Holyoke, Mass. 


29-30: Illinois City Superintendents 
Association, Peoria 
Illinois State School Board Associa. 
tion, Peoria. 


30-31: Maine Teachers’ 
Bangor. 


30-31.1:West Tennessee 
Association. P. E 
tary, Germantown. 


30-November 1: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 


Association, 


Education 
Callis, Secre- 


31: Franklin County Teachers As. 
sociation, Greenfield. Mass. 


31-November 1: New Jersey Physi- 
2 Education Association, Atlantic 
y. 


30-31-November 1: Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers Association. H, @ 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo, 


NOVEMBER. 


1: Association of American Univer- 
sities, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


6-7-8: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Denver, Grand Junction, 
and Pueblo. H. B. Smith, State 
Secretary, 520 Commonwealth 
Building, Denver. 


6.7-8: Annual meeting of Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
E. G. Doudna, Secretary, Madison. 


6: Wisconsin History Teacbers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 


6-8: Minneseta Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
Iowa Society of Social 
Teachers, Des Moines. 
Iowa State Teachers’ 
Des Moines. 
Colorado Education Association, 
Grand Junction, Pueblo, and Den- 
ver. 
Iowa Association 
Teachers, Ames. 


8-11: Seventh National Conference 
of American Country Life Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 


Science 
Association, 


of Mathematics 


13: Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association. 

13-14: New England Association of 
School Superintendents. 


24-26: The Central Section of Call- 
fornia Teachers’ Association at 
Bakersfield, Fresno, Visalia ané 
Merced. Superintendent L. E 
Chenoweth, of Kern County, Presi- 
dent; Superintendent W. J. Cooper 
of Fresno, Chairman of Program 
Committee. 


New 
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Sout! 
tion, 
26-28: 
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g-11: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock 

10-11: National Association of State 
Universities in the United States of 
America, Chicago, Illinois. 

Women’s Educational and In 

@ustrial Union, Boston, Mass. 

11-14: National League of Compul- 
sory Education Officials, Windsor, 
Canada. 

14: Nebraska Home 
Associativ.:, Lincoln. 
13-14: Association of 
versities, Akron, Ohio. 
18: Farmers Educational Co-opera- 
tive Union, Springfield, Missouri. 
20-22: High Schoo] Conference, Uni- 

versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

21: Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English, Urbana. 

24-25: South Dakota Commercial 
Teachers Association, Sioux Falls. 

24-26: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. 

New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester. 

South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Sioux Falls. 

26-28: Public School Trustees Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 

27: Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
(colored), Palestine. 
Home Economics 
Texas, San Antonio. 
Virginia State Kindergarten _Pri- 
os Teachers’ Association, Rich- 


Economics 


Urban Uni- 


Association of 


ond. 
Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

27-29: National Council of Teachers 
of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Jowa Association of Science Teach- 
ers, Des Moines. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
San Antonio. 

28-29:Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 
llinois. 

Association of Colleges and _ Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Baltimore. 

29: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 

DECEMBER. 
1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 

27: American Historical Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

27-28: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 

27-29: American Association for 
yor Legislation, Washington, D. 


icctone Philological Association, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
Geological Society of 
Washington, D. C. 

27-30: American Political Science 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

27-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

29-31: Modern Language 
tion of America. 
American Psychological 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie ’ 
Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 

National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 

29-30: National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 
29: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena. 
29-January 3, 1925: 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 

Washington, D. C.) 
JANUARY, 1925. 

5-10: Association of American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 

§-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 
16: Louisville Educational Associa- 

ion, Louisville, Kentucky. 


FEBRUARY. 


22-26: Department of 
Gence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


America, 


Associa- 


Associa- 


American Asso- 


Superinten- 


TEACHERS’ 
BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Many appointments during the summer months 
No charge to schools 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ALBERT 


39TH YEAR 


ws * AGENCIES * * 





No registration fee 





WANTED TEACHERS 

especially those de. 
siring Promotion. 
Operate everywhere. 
Best Schools, Col- 
leges and Normals. 
our clients. Send for 
booklet, “Teaching 
As a Business.” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Peyton, Bidg., Spekane, Wn. 














MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 
chools and Families, 


and FOREIGN 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled 


hundreds of high grade positions 
(up = $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
¥ employers, none for registration. 


you neee a teacher for any de- 
sirable place or know where a teacher may e wanted, address H. 


S. Kellogg, 
31 Union Square, New York 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
New York City = 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. — 
BRANCH OFFICES: candidates, 
1386 Euclid Avenue free 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
406 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


register reliable 





Services 
to school officials. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pre F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


state in the Union and can 
to teach and WHO ARE 


We receive calls for teachers from every 
certainly be of service to those who wish 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 











We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


reer rere cence en 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Leng Distance Telephone Manager 
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tection. It may be this month—or this week. 


Quarantine, may suddenly throw upon you. 


T. C. U. If you once experience what T. 


money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.’ 


Accident. 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. 
fits in addition to other benefits. 


hospital. 
tained in continuous force for one year. 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. 


loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all 
over America who have experienced what it means to have 
the T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
441 1.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help 
bear the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of 





It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow | 
It was a great satisfaction to 
I am telling my 


that before 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
It will pay -you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
It will pay operation bene- 
It will pay you a 20 per cent. increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
It will pay you $50 a month 
It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


OU cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 


























| DR. A. E. WINSHIP || 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
“Heads or Tails You Win 





What the T. C. U. Will Do for You “8%. "ys fe" Ns" 
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Free Information Coupon 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


PED Soho: ui0.e-+00ib-3ie on a tes 0.8 6 oars eee 
(This coupon places the sender under no obi igation) | } 
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